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TWELVE MUSIC BOOKS 
WHICH CONSTITUTE A 
Complete Musical Library! 
1,200 or more Songs and Pieces for Piano- 
forte or Reed Organ. Worth from $300 to 
$400. Sold in book form for $30!! 
THE MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal and 


Instrumental, 
The most recent work. Very popular. 


THE SILVER CHORD. Vocal. 
Laige number of the best Songs. 


GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Vocal. 
The very best Songs of Deutchland. 

GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. 
A choice collection. 

GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. 
Selected from a large number. The best. 


WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 

Popular Songs. More recent than Silver Chord. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Voeal. 

Comprises most of the favorites of Standard Operas® 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal. 

Completely filled with the best Duets. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 

Is the same as Home Circle, Vol, 3. 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. Instrumental. 

Is the same as Home Circle, Vol. 4. 
HOME CIRCLE. Vols. I and II. 

mental 

These fine books gave a name to the wh: 
which is often called THE HOME CIRCLE ERIES, 
all the books being of Uniform binding and size, and 
filled, not with the most difficult or the Most seve rely 
classical music, but with that which is genial, bright, 

popular, and fitted for the entertainment of the happy 

“circle” at home. 

Price of each book, $2 50 in Boards: 
and Full Gilt, $4. 

Sent, post-paid, for the abeve prices. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 


Instru- 


le set, 





$3 in Cloth, 





C. H. DITSON and Co., New York. 








IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


ISSUED BY 


(Successors to Scribner, Welford and Co.,) 


64 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Hiauuiy Important ScrENTIFIC WORK. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, 


In its application ‘to Terrestrial Substances and the 
Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. Fa- 
miliarlyexplained by Dr.H.ScHELLEN. Translated from 
the second German edition by Jane and Caroline Las- 
sell. Edited, with Notes, by William Huggins. With 
colored plates and other illustrations, including | 

copies of Angstrom’s and Kirchoff's Maps. One large 
volume, 8vo (662 pages), elegantly ‘printed on toned | 
paper, cloth extra, $12. 


A HISTORY OF THE GOTHIC 
REVIVAL. 











An attempt to show how far the taste for Medieval 
Architecture was retained in England during the last 
Two@enturies,and has been redeveloped in thePresent. 
By Cuarues Locke Eastiake, F R.1.B.A., Architect, | 
author of “Hints on Household Taste.” Pp. 444, 
with forty-eight illustrations, engraved on wood | 
(thirty-six the full size of the page). Imperial 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top. Price $13 50. 


THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. | 

Journeys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings, undertaken in connection with 
the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. By E. H. Patmer, M,A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. With maps and nu- 
merous illustrations, from photographs and drawings | © 
taken on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition, 
and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Two volumes, 8vo, cloth 
extra, $7 50. 

Any orall of the above named volumes sent to any 
address, free of charge, upon receipt of the price by 
the Publishers, 

SCRIBNER, WELFORD AND ARMSTRONG, 
654 Broadway, New York. 


Well-known Standard English 
Periodicals, 
Reprinted in New York, 
By Arrangement with the Foreign Publishers. 
(ESTABLISHED FOR NEARLY FORTY YEARS.) 





Now Publishing, Late Numbers of 

The Edinburgh, Westminster, London Quar- 

terly, and British Quarterly Reviews, 

AND 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
ed with Interestiug and Useful Articles on the 
Prominent Topics of the Day. 

And containing Compete Criticat NoTices oF 

Contemporary Publications. 


Fill 





Terms of Subscription | 
(About one-third the price of the originals). 

For one Review, $4 year; two, $7; three, $10; all 
four, $12. Blackwood’s Magazine, #4; Blackwood and | 
one Review, $7; Blackwood and two Reviews, $10; 
Blackwood and three Reviews, $13; Blackwood and 
four Reviews, $15. 

Circulars, with further particulars, 
application. 

THE LEONARD eoaee PUBLISHING 
COMPA 


140 FULTON ites. New York. 


to be had on 


No. 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 
A new novel of remarkable pow | er and originality, 





scholarly in style, and ully written, oF Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana. 12mo, beautifu ly bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 

MAURICE 


A brilliant new navel wapeleted from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs, Josephine Dou 4 Bean- 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HEART HUNGRY. 
A fascinating new novel, 2 Mrs. Maria J. West- 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgt Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $17 








GOTHAM—BOOK SECOND. 


THE CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 

Book Second is out this week, setting forth the 
marriage of Bihltuede’s daughter, Jemphrisc as a 
warrior, Hoaxumall’ s mysteries, the breaking up of 
Thuring, &c. «* Uniform with Book First and 
same price. 25 pot, 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


| By Robert Dale Owen. Author of * Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 50 
pages. Price $2 00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest eer t throughout t the thinking world. 
ie sco) one-fourth occupied by an 
Address to the Protestant Clergy, reviewing the 
present attitude of the religious world in connection 
with modern sefence Sag modern ideas touch- 
ing the reign of law, human infallibility, plenary in- 
—. a Spiritual itual gifte, ete ut the main 
ject is to afford ———- pI a aside from histo- 
rical evidence, of immortalit 
It isa book eminent! suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when Lt Debatable Land of morals and religion 


is freely ex and when men are disposed to 
— all cine ere they hold fast to that which is 
good 


MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of ‘Little Women,” “Little Men, &c. 
One of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 
*,* Another edition ready this week, 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


RESOLUTION 


A. very entertaining new book by A. S. Roe, 
of “True to the Last,” ‘I've been Thinking, 
Long Look Ahead,” etc. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 each. 


beautifully 


author 


MILLBANK. 

Acharming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor, Price $1 50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English “Or 
»yhans — Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane 
Jarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came 
rov Pride—Rose Mather— Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 


AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marion HAaRLann, au- 
| thor of those other popular books: Alone- oo 
| Path—Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardne 
—Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank -- Phemi 
———— —Ruby’s Hashand—Empty Heart, ete 
Price $1 & 


G2 These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
= sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt of} 


ce, Dy 
"C. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenne and Sette ay, 


ew York. 
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CHARTERED BY THE 


'NITED STATES. 
The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLeeckeR STREET, NEW YORK. 
INTEREST every thirty days if desired. Six Per 


Cent, one gag Interest Certificates issued, payable 
on demanc 

tial. 
Interest paid by check to parties ‘out of the city if de- 


Accounts strictly private and conjiden- 
Deposits paid on DEMAND, with interest due. 


sired. Send for cire _. 


. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. ZUILuE, C ashi. 


{7 XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 
v7 374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 

Bb. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac 8S. Barnett, Secretary. 
H. K. THuRBER, 


James WALLACE, 
Vice Pres'ts. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FLRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &e., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SrxtEENTH Sv., New York. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. ¥., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters's, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent 
applied if purchase’. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 

GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
| now on exhibition at 451 Broadway, New York. 





H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, | OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON, 

Guaranteed pure and of the very best gurily. 

PR ic r. be eg DOLLARS 
xpr D., or Post-oftic 
HE NDERSON. .% 15 Broad-st., 


Sent by Ex 
u 


> order. 
New York 


“HENRY HOFMANN & 60, 


41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
“IND, COOPE & CO“S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
E 27AT ais A LLES. 

Per doz, Pints : $1 90 Currency 

Quarts 3 “ 
In Wood, $28—per barrel of 40 gallons. 
- $16— * of 20 * 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1672. 


{3S THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 8UBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off let 
Po ep rrr * 2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disecon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1871, to 3ist December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 


same period............ $2,735,980, 63 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 


The Comguiy has the following Asects, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 


the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 4 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,405,937 
PE caktccbictexnensse. sagecace 274,345 01 

Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the iesue of 1858 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
_ representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
ef payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. Jones, Joseru GAILLARD. Jr., 
Cuaries Dennis, CG, A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moons, James Low, 


Henry Coir, 

Ww. C. Pickersei.1, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarves H, Russey, 
Lowe.u Hotsroox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royau PuHe.ps, 
Cazes Barstow, 

A. P. Pitot, 
WitiraM E. Donge, 
Davip Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Dantev 8. MiLuer, 
Wo. Strurats, 


B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Baxscock, 
Rost, B, Mn turn, 
Gorpon W. Buryuam, 
Freperick Cuauncy, 
Geo. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Wiii1aM H. Wess, 
Suerrarp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuartes P. Burpert, 
Rost. C. Fercuson, 
Wituram E, Bunker, 
Samvex L. Mitcutu, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buaxkg, 
Cuanrues D. Levertcu. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. : 

G2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianes in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 

MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington. D.C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D, PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B, 

Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 


My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 


THEODORE TILTON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

F G SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN 


WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 
: 480 Broapwar. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, Be. per’ foot ; diniu 














Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
= alteration.— 

points are inked 
and etrate the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price . 
J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box wes, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH oF THE Hovuss, 
91 John Street, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 7% Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 
GREAT CH 
ANCE, FOR, AGENTS, 


Do you want an agenc 
achance to make ve to gee per day sellin; 
hite Wire Clothes Lines 
















our new 7-strand 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
rick. Address at once Hudson ire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





ee A 





TAKE 
No medicine whieh will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 


thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the ~~ and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. The best 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspe 
bilions complaints, constipation, . any Taleede: 
affeeting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera wit Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
os —— Sve, hen ase considered the finest correc- 
re e world, and this 7 pmicall 
identical with it. If —— ee 


> , 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
heys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline rinciple has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal o nization 
without affecting a radical cure Inval: TakKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 





behind. 
Seid oy all Oruggists, 


THE ALBION, 
$5 A YEAR, 
Offers wes Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. ° 


THE ALBION 





Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published 
It contains News from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, anv SCOTLAND. 
Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 

Opinions of the English and American Prees. 


FrinanciaL Rerorts 


AND THE 


Cream or Enoisnh LITERATURE. 





The following is a liet of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 

Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Autian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait oF GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WanpesrorpE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 
LANDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
Lanpsesr'’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
LanpDsEER's DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 
Wiixins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
Wanpesrorpe's DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, Lotion, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORLA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
#0 “ 
ny. * 
_* 


“ “ 


three months, 
six months. 
one year. 


“ 


“ “ 
Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 


that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the enbseription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with- 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fuct. 





Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 





39 Park Row, New York. 


of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe | IDAHO 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. KR. Mi. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Rates of Passage. 
By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, $13000 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin....... $220 10 and $250 00, Gold 
eo .$150 00, Gold 
By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 
First Cabin. ... $80, Gold. mages rrency. 





| Rae a . ..... $150 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris..... $15 00, Gold, additional. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpoel and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


B ; 
me "® CHTAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 








NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE SIX LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

CELTIC. EPU 


OCEANIC, . BLIC. 
ATLA BALTIC, 


NTIC, ADRIATIC. 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. Bam. 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
——- on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 
Pa dations (for all classes) unri- 


£ gers ace 
valled, combinin 
SAFETY. SPEED, AND COMFORT, : 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and _ bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
TES —Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to cend for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency 
Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 
Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £! upwards > 
For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company’s offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
NIZAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 








Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Frret CABIN..........- $76 | STEwRAGE............ $30 
Do toLondon..... 80| Do te London..... 35 
Do to Paris Do toParis........ 38 


Do toHalifax,N.S. 20 | Do toHalifax, N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Geld. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool.............. Se 
sserssshenccwase i arr 15 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


Spain....(Now Building.) EN@LanD 
= Do Erw. 







Virointa........2 
a DENMARK....... 3,117 
One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 
Rates of Passage. 

Liverpool or Queenstown: 
Mi vesaddntwekdsamcderenadad $75 and $65 Currency 
* prepaid from Liverp'],Queenstown. $65 and $75 ‘ 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return. $1 = 
Steerage, to Liverpool..................-.e+++- ” 

24 oe from Liverpool, Queenstown, 

dlasgow, and Londonderry............ $32 

For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


To 
Cabi 


“ 


~ 








COLORADO....Capt. Freeman . .Jan. 17, at 11.30 A.M. 
WISCONSIN...Capt Freeman...Jan. 24, at 2.50 P.M. 
NEVADA.. Capt. Forsyth... .Jan. 31, at 10.30 
WYOMING 





P. 
A. 
..Capt. Whineray ..Feb. 7, at 2.30 P. 
MINNESOTA. .Capt. Morgan. ... Feb. 14, at 10.30 A. 
H Capt. Jas. wties..7eS. at 2.30 P. 

( ). q 


Steerage: wesesssees.. (Currency). $80. 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 7 

Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadw: 
For freight or cab n passage, apply to 


, WILLIAMS & GUION, 
Ne. 63 Wall Street. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 


ay. 








LIVERPOOL AND a STEAMSHIP 
LINE 


Sailing Weekly. 
| Yasue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Mesers. Prescott, Grote and Co., kers, London, 
and on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 
Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 
Cunt we need: me aa 
for further particularc, apply to 
| , TAPSUOTT, BROTHERS & CO.. 
; ; 86 South Street, New York. 
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BLESSED. 
BY LUCY H. HOOPER 


Blessed are those who never have known grief! 
To them the sky is but a dome of blue, 
And not a cruel wall, that ever shuts 
Their loved ones from their view. 


To them the grass is only growing grass, 
Gay with glad buttertlies and bright with blooms, 
And not the veil that kindly Nature spreads 
Betwixt us and our tombs. 


For them the sun has never known a cloud, 
Except the vapors of the misty air : 
They find no discord in the song of birds, 
Nor sadness everywhere. 





They need not loathe the very sight of flow’rs, 
They have not seen them strewn above their dead: 
Their hue and scent recall no memories 
Of wild tears vainly shed. 


The rich, sweet perfume of the tuberose 
Is not a spell te summon to their sight 
A vision of a dear face marble cold, 
And more than marble white. 


Night comes to them, leading her daughter Sleep 
To kiss their eyelids till the daylight beams : 
She is no herald of wild waking hours, 
Or, worse, of mocking dreams— 


Fair dreams, wherein our dead are quick again, 
And we, beholding, for sheer gladness wake, 
Only to marvel how the human heart 
Can bear and never break. 


To those who ne’er have mourned, the rosy dawn 
Comes not to burn upon the aching brain 
The bitter sense, perchance one moment lost, 
Of omnipresent pain. 


They look with undimmed eyes on sea and shore, 
On sunny uplands and on sunlit waves : 
They do not stagger onward, blind with tears, 
And stumbling ever graves. 


Look up to heaven, ye who know not grief! 
And thank God that the world is still so fair— 
That never yet unto your lives have come, 
Twin guests, Death and Despair. 


All other ills of earth may pass away, 
And leave behind them no corroding trace ; 
But from our lives the stain of fallen tears 
Death only can efface. 


—Lippineott’s Magazine. 
——__>___— 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XLViI.—Continued. 


It was between seven and eight o’clock, on a bright June 
evening—a flush of rosy light behind the wooded hills—and 
Clarissa was sitting on some felled timber, with her boy 
asleep in her arms. He had dropped off to sleep in the 
midst of his play ; and she had lingered, unwilling to disturb 
him. If he went on sleeping, she would be able to carry him 
home presently, and put him to bed without awaking him. 
The villa was not a quarter of a mile away. 

She was quite alone with her darling, the nurse being en- 
gaged in the grand business of packing. They were all to 
start the next morning after a very early breakfast. She was 
looking down at the young sleeper, singi:g to him softly—a 
commonplace picture, perhaps, but a very fair one—a 
Madonna aux champs. 

So thought Daniel Granger, who had arrived at Spa half 
an hour ago, made his inquiries at the villa, and wandered 
into the wood in quest of his only son. The mother’s face, 
with its suft smile of ineffable love, lips half parted, breathing 
that fragment of a tender song, reminded him of a picture 
by Raffaelle. She was nothing to him now; but he could 
not the less appreciate her beauty, spiritualized by sorrow, 
and radiant with the glory of the evening sunlight. 

He came toward the little group silently, his footfall mak- 
ing no sound upon the moss-grown earth. He did not ap- 
proach quite near, however, in silence, afraid of startling her, 
but stopped a little way off, and said, gently, 

“ They told me I should likely find you somewhere about 
here with Lovel.” 

His wife gave a little cry, and looked up aghast. 

“ Have you come to take him away from me?” she asked, 
thinking that her dreams had been prophetic. 

“ No, no, am not going to do that; though you told me 
he was to be at a disposal, remember, and i mean to claim 
him sometimes. I can’t allow him to grow up a stranger to 
me.— God bless him, how well he is looking !—Pray don’t 
look so frightened,” he went on, in an assuring voice, alarmed 
by the dead whiteness of Clarissa’s face; “ I have only come 
to see my boy before— The fact is, I have some thoughts of 
traveling for a year or two. There is a rage for going to 
Africa nowadays, and I am not without interest in that sort 
of thing.” 

Clarissa looked at him bie Poy This sudden passion 
for foreign wanderings seemed to her very strange in him. 
She had been accustomed to suppose his mind entirely ab- 
sorbed by new systems of irrigation, and model-village 
building, and the extension of his estate. His very dreams, 
she had fancied, were of the hedge-rows that bounded his 
lands—boundaries that vanished day by day, as the lands 
widened, with now a whole farm added, and now a single 
field. Could he leave Arden, and the kingdom that he had 
created for himself, to roam in sandy deserts, and hob-and- 
nob with Kaffir chiefs under the tropic stars ? 

_ Mr. Granger seated himself upon the timber by his wife's 
side, and bent down to look at his son, and to kiss him gen- 
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tly, without waking him. After that fond lingering kiss 
upon the little one’s smooth cheek, he sat for some minutes 
in silence, looking at his wife. 

It was only her profile he could see; but he saw that she 
was looking fll, worse than she had looked when they parted 


_jat Ventnor. The sight of the pale face, with a troubled 


look about the mouth, touched him keenly. Just in that 
moment he forgot that there was such a being as George 
Fairfax upon this earth; forgot the sin that his wife had 
sinned against him ; longed to clasp her to his breast; was 
only deterred by a kind of awkward shyness—to which such 
strong men as he are sometimes liable— from so doing. 
“Tam sorry to see that you are not looking very well,” 
he said at last, with supreme stiffness, and with that pecu- 
liarly unconciliating air which an Englishman is apt to put 
on when he is languishing to hold out the olive-brapch. 

“ T have not been very well; but I daresay I shall soon be 
better, now we are going to travel.” 

“ Going to travel!” 

“ Yes, papa has made up his mind to move at last. 
go to Cologne to-morrow. 
you that at the house.” 

“No; I only waited to ask where you—where the boy 
was to be found. I did not even stop to see your father.” 

After this there came a dead silence—a silence that lasted 
for about five minutes, during which they heard the faint 
rustle of the pine branches stirred ever so lightly by the 
evening wind. The boy slept on, unconscious and ‘serene ; 
the mother watching him, and Daniel Granger contemplating 
both from under the shadow of his eyebrows. 

The silence grew almost oppressive at last, and Mr. Granger 
was the first to break it. 

“ You d> not ask me for any news of Arden,” he said. 

Clarissa blushed, and glanced at him with a little wounded 
look. It was hard to be reminded of the paradise from which 
she had been exiled. 

“ J—I beg your pardon. I hope every thing is going onas 
you wish—the home farm, and all that kind of thing. Miss 
Granger—Sophia, is well, I hope ?” 

“ Sophia is quite well, I believe. 
I left Ventnor.” 

“ She has been away from Arden, then?” 

“No; itis 1 who have not been there. Indeed, I doubt if 
I shall ever go there again—without you, Clarissa. The 
place is hateful to me.” 

Again and again, with infinite iteration, Daniel Granger 
had told himself that reconciliation with his wife was im- 
possible. Throughout his journey by road and rail—and 
above all things is along journey conducive to profound 
meditation—he had been firmly resolved to see his boy, and 
then go on his way at once, with neither delay nor wavering, 
But the sight of that pale, pensive face to-night had well- 
nigh unmanned him. Was this the girl whose brightness 
and beauty had been the delight of his life? Alas! poor 
child, what sorrow his foolish love had brought upon her! 
He began all at once to pity her, to think of her as a sacrifice 
to her father’s selfishness, his own obstinacy. 

“T ought to have taken my answer that . oll at the Court, 
when I first told her my secret,” he said to himself. “That 
look of pained surprise which came into her face when I 
spoke might surely have been enough for me. Yet I per- 
sisted, and was not man enough to face the question boldly 
—whether she had any heart to give me.” 

Clarissa rose, with the child still in her arms. 

“Tam afraid the dew is beginning to fall,” she said ; “I 
had better take Lovel home.” 

“Let me carry him,” exclaimed Mr. Granger; and in the 
next moment the boy was in his father’s strong arms, the 
flaxen head nestling in the paternal waistcoat. 

“And so you are going to begin your travels to-morrow 
—— he said, as they walked slowly homeward side by 
side. 

“ Yes, the train leaves at seven. But you would like to 
see more of Lovel, perhaps, having come so far to see him. 
We can defer our journey for a day or two.” 

“You are very good. Yes, I should like you to do that.” 

“And with regard to what you were saying just now,” 
Clarissa said, in a low voice, that was not quite steady, “I 
trust you will not let the memory of any pain I may ihe 
given you influence your future life, or disgust you with a 
place to which you were so much attached as I know you 
were to Arden. Pray put me out of your thoughts. Iam 
not worthy to be regretted by you. Our marriage was a 
mistake on your part—a sin upon mine. I know now that it 
was so.” 

“A mistake—a sin! Oh, Clary, Clary, I could have been 
so happy, if you had only loved me a little—if you had 
only been true to me!” 

“T never was deliberately false to you. I was very wicked ; 
yes, I acknowledge that. I did trifle with temptation. I 
ought to have avoided the remotest chance of any meeting 
with George Fairfax. I ought to have told you the truih, 
told you all my weakness; but—but I had not the courage 
to do that. I went tothe Rue du Chevalier Bayard to see 
my brother.” 

“Was that honest, Clari’sa, to allow me to be introdweed 
to your brother as a stranger.” 

“That was Austin’s wish, not mine. He would not let 
me tell you who he was; and I was so glad for you to be 
kind to him, poor fellow!so glad to be able to see him 
almost daily; and when the picture was finished, and Austin 
had no excuse for coming to us any more, I went to see 
him very often, and sometimes met Mr. Fairfax in his 
painting-room ; but ‘never went with any deliberate inten- 
tion of meeting him.” 

“No,” interjected Mr. Granger, bitterly; “ you only went, 
knowing that he was likely to be there.” 

“And upon that unhappy day when you found me there,” 
Clarissa went on, “I had gone to see my brother, having no 
idea that he had left Paris. I wanted to come away at 
once; but Mr. Fairfax detained me. I was very angry with 
hin.’ 

“Yes, it appeared so, when he was asking you to run 
away with him. It isa hard thing for a man to believe in 
his wife’s honor, when things have come to such a pass as 
that, Clarissa.” 

“Thave told you the truth,’ she answered, gravely ; “I 
can not say any more.” 

“And the locket—the locket I gave you, which I found 
on that man’s breast ?” 

“T gave that locket to my sister-in-law, Bessie Lovel. I 
wished to give her something, poor soul; and I had given 
Austin all my money. I had somany gifts of yours, Daniel” 
—that sudden sound of his Christian name sent a thrill 
through Mr. Granger’s veins—‘“ parting with one of them 
seemed not to matter very much.” 

There was a pause. They were very near the villa by 
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opportunity for speaking to his wife again, if he lost his 
chance now. 

“Clarissa,” he said, earnestly, “if I could forget all that 
happened in Paris, and put it out of my mind as if it had 
never been, could you forget it too ?” 

“ With all my heart,” she answered. 

“Then, my darling, we will begin the world again—we 
will begin life over again, Clarissa !” 

So they went home together reconciled. And Mr. Lovel, 
looking up from Aime Martin’s edition of Moliere, saw that 
what he had anticipated had come to pass. His policy had 
proved as successful as it had been judicious. In less than 
three months Daniel Granger had surrendered. This was 
what came of Mr. Granger's flying visit to his boy. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—HOW 8UCH THINGS END. 


After that reconciliation, which brought a wonderful relief 
and comfort to. Clarissa’s mlnd—-and who shall say how 
profoundly happy it made her husband?—Mr. and Mrs. 
Granger spent nearly a year in foreign travel. For his own 
part, Daniel Granger would have been glad to go back to 
Arden, now that the dreary burden’ was lifted oft his mind, 
and his broken life pieced together again; but he did not 
want county society to see his wife till the bloom and bright- 
ness had come back to her facc, nor to penetrate the mystery 
of their brief severance. To remain away for some consider- 
able time was the sutest way ot letting the scandal, if any 
had ever arisen, die out. 

He wrote to his daughter, telling her briefly that he and 
his wife had arranged all their little differences—little differ- 
ences! Sophia gave a sbrill scream of indignation as she 
went over this sentence in her father’s letter, scarcely able 
to believe her eyes at first—and they were going through 
Germany together, with the intention of wintering at Rome. 
As Clarissa was still somewhat of an invalid, it would be 
best for them to be alone, he thought; but he was ready to 
further any plans for his daughter’s happiness during his 
absence. 

Miss Granger replied, curtly, that she was tolerably happy 
at Arden, with her “ duties,” and that she had no desire to 
go roaming about the world in quest of that contented mind 
which idle and frivolous persons rarely found, go where they 
might. She congratulated her father upon the termination 
of a quarrel which she had supposed too serious to be healed 
so easily, and trusted that he would never have occasion to 
regret itis clemency, Mr. Granger crushed the letter in his 
hand, and threw it over the side of the Rhine steamer, on 
which he had opened his budget of English correspondence, 
on that particular morning. 

They had a very pleasant time of it in Germany, moving 
in a leisurely way from town to town, seeing everything 
thoroughly, without hurry or restlessness. Young Lovel 
throve apace ; the new nurse adored him ; and faithful Jane Tar- 
get was as happy as the day was long, amidst all the foreign 
wonders that surrounded her pathway. Daniel Granger was 
contented and hopeful; happy in the contemplation of his 
wife’s fair young face, which brightened daily ; in the society 
of his Loy, who, with increased intelligence, developed an 
ever-increasing appreciation of his father—the strong arms, 
that tossed him aloft, and caught him so skillfully; the so- 
norous voice, that rang so cheerily upon his ear; the capri- 
cious pockets, in which there was wont to lurk some toy 
for his delectation. 

Toward the middle of November they took up their win- 
ter-quarters in Rome—not the November of fogs and drizzle, 
known to the denizens of London, but serene skies and 
balmy air, golden sunsets, and late-lingering flowers, that 
seemed loath to fade and vanish from a scene so beautiful. 
Clarissa loved this city of cities, and felt a thrill of delight 
at returning to it. She drove about with her two-year-old 
son, showing him the wonders and glories of the place as 
fondly as if its classic associations had been within the com- 
pass of his budding mind. Sbe went on with her art-studies 
with renewed vigor, as if there had been a Raffaelle fever in 
the very air of the place, and made plans for copying half 
the pictures in the Vatican. There was plenty of agreeable 
society in the city, English and foreign; and Clar'ssa found 
herself almost as much in request as she had been in Paris. 
There were art-circles, in which she was happiest, and where 
Daniel Granger held his own very fairly as a critic and con- 
noisseur. And thus the first two winter months slipped 
away very pleasantly, till they came to January, in which 
month they were to return to Arden. 

They were to return there to assist at a great event—an 
event the contemplatior whercof was a source of unmiti- 
gated satisfaction to Mr. Granger, and which was more than 
pleasing to Clarissa. Miss Granger was going to be married, 
blessed with her papa’s consent and approval, of course, and 
in a manner becoming a damsel whose first consideration was 
duty. After refusing several very fair offers during the pro- 
gress of her girlhood, she had at last suffered herself to be 
subjugated by the constancy and devotion of Mr. Tillott, the 
curate of New Arden. 

It was not in any sense a good match. Mr. Tillott’s pro- 
fessional income was seventy-five pounds a year; his sole 
private means an allowance of fifty from his brother, who, 
Mr. Tillott admitted, with a blush, was in trade. He was 
neither handsome nor accomplished. The most his best 
friends could say of him was, that he was “a very worthy 
young man.” He was not an orator: he had an atrocious 
delivery, and rarely got through the briefest epistle, or collect 
even, without blundering over a preposition. His demeanor 
in pulpit and reading-desk was that of a prisoner at the bar, 
without hope of acquittal ; and yet he had won Miss Granger 
—that prize in the matrimonia! market which many a stout 
Yorkshireman had been eager to win. 

He had flattered her; with aslavish idolatry he had followed 
her footsteps and ministered to her caprices, admiring, ap- 
plauding, and imitating all her works and ways, holding her 
up forever as the pattern and perfection of womankind. 
Five times had Miss Granger rejected him; on some occa- 
sions with contumely even, letting him know that there was 
a very wide gulf between their social positions, and that 
although she might be spiritually his sister, she stood, in a 
worldly sense, on a very remote platform from that which it 
was his mission to occupy. Mr. Tillott swallowed every 
humiliation with a lowly spirit, that had in it some leaven of 
calculation, and bore up against every repulse; until at last 
the fair Sophia, angry with her father, persistently opposed 
to her stepmother, and out of sorts with the world in general, 
consented to accept the homage of this persevering suitor. 
He, at least, was true to her—he, at least, believed in her per- 
fection. The stout country squires, who could have given 
her houses and lands, had never stooped to flatter her foibles ; 
had shown themselves heartlessly indifferent to her dragoon- 
ing of the model villagers; had even hinted their pity for 
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sympathize with her, trudging patiently from cottage to 
cottage in bleak Christmas weather, carrying parcels of that 
uncomfortable clothing with which Miss Granger delighted 
to supply her pensioners. 

Nor was the position which this marriage would give her, 
humble as it might appear, altogether without itscharm. As 
Mr. Tillott’s wife, she would be a very great lady among 
small people; and Mr. Tillott himself would be invested 
with a reflected glory from having married an heiress. The 
curate stage would, of course, soon be past. The living of 
Arden was in Mr. Granger’s gift; and no doubt the present 
rector could be bought out somehow, after a year or so, and 
Mr. Tillott installed in his place. So, after due deliberation, 
and after the meek Tillott had been subjected to a trial of 
his faith which might have shaken the strongest, but which 
left him firm as a rock, Miss Granger surrendered, and 
acknowledged that she thought her sphere of usefulness 
would be enlarged by her union with Thomas Tillott. 

“Tt is not my own feelings which I consider,” remarked 
the maiden, in a tone which was scarcely flattering to her 
lover; “I have always held duty above those. I believe that 
New Arden is my proper field, and that it is a Providence 
that leads me to accept a tie which binds me more closely to 
the place. I could never have remained in ‘Ais house after 
Mrs. Granger’s return.” 

Upon this, the enraptured Tillott wrote a humble and ex- 
planatory letter to Mr. Granger, stating the blessing which 
had descended upon him in the shape of Sophia’s esteem, 
and entreating that gentleman’s approval of his suit. 

It came by return of post, in a few hearty words: 


“My dear Tillott,—Yes; with all my heart! I have always 
thought you a good fellow; and I hope and believe you will 
make my daughter a good husband. Mrs. Granger and I 
will be home in three weeks, in time to make all arrange- 
ments for the wedding. Yours, etc., 

“ DANIEL GRANGER.” 


“ Ah,” said Miss Granger, when this epistle was shown her 
by ber triumphant swain, “I expected as much. I have 
never been any thing to papa since his marriage, and he is 
glad to get rid of me.” 

The Roman season was at its height, when there arose a 
good deal of talk about a lady who did not belong to that 
world in which Mrs. Granger lived, but who yet excited con- 
siderable curiosity and interest therein. 

She was a Spanish dancer, known as Donna Rita, and had 
been creating a furore in St. Petersburg, Paris, Vienna, all 
over the civilized world, in fact, except in London, where 
she was afinounced as likely to appear during the approach- 
ing season. She had taken the world by storm by her beauty, 
which was exceptional, and by her dancing, which made up 
in chic for any thing it may have lacked in genius. She 
was not a’'l'aglioni; she was only a splendid dark-haired 
woman, with eyes that reminded one of Cleopatra, a figure 
that was simply perfection, the free grace of some wild 
creature of the forest, and the art of selecting rare and 
startling combinations of color and fabric for her dress. 

She had hired a villa, and sent a small army of servants 
on before her to take possession of it—men and women of 
divers nations, who contrived to make their mistress notorious 
by their vagaries before she arrived to astonish the city by 
her own eccentricities. One day brought two pair of carriage 
horses, and a pair of Arabs for riding; the next, a train of 
carriages ; a week after came the lady herself; and all Rome 
—English and American Rome most especially—was eager to 
see her. There was an Englishman in her train, people said. 
Of course, there was always some one—elle mange cing comme 
ca tous les ans, remarked a Frenchman. 

Clarissa had no curiosity about this person. The idle talk 
went by her like the wind, and made no impression; but one 
sunny afternoon, when she was driving with her boy, Daniel 
Granger having an engagement to look at a new picture 
which kept him away from her, she met the senora face to 
face—Donna Rita, wrapped in sables to the throat, with a 
coquettish little turban-shaped sable hat, a couple of Pome- 
ranian dogs on her lap—half reclining in her barouché—a 
marvel of beauty and insolence. She was not alone. A 
gen'leman—the Englishman, of course—sat opposite to her, 
and leaned across the white bear-skin carriage-rug to talk to 
her. They were both laughing at something he had just 
said, which the senora characterized as “ pas si bete.” 

He looked up as the two carriages passed each other; for 
just one brief moment looked Clarissa Granger in the face; 
then, pale as death, bent down to caress one of the dogs. 

It was George Fairfax. 

It was a bitter ending ; but such stories are apt to end so; 
and a man with unlimited means, and nothing particular to 
do with himsel/, must find amusement somehow. Clarissa 
remained in Rome a fortnight after this, and encountered the 
senora several times—never unattended, but never again with 
George Fairfax. 

She heard the y= | He had 
been infatuated, and had spent thousands upon “ that crea- 


ture.” His poor mother had been half broken-hearted about 
it. 


afterward from Lady Laura. 


“The Lyvedon estate spoiled him, my dear,” Lady Laura 
said, conclusively. “ He was a very good fellow till he came 
into his property.” 

Mr. Fairfax reformed, however, a couple of years later, and 
married a fashionable widow with a large fortune—who kept 
him in a whirl of society, and spent their combined incomes 
royally. He and Clarissa meet sometimes in society—meet, 
touch hands, even, and know that every link between them 
is broken. 

And is Clarissa happy? Yes, if happiness can be found in 
children’s voices and a good man’s unchanging aflection. 
She has Arden Court, and her children; her father’s regard, 
growing warmer year by year, as with increasing age he feels 
increasing need of'some one to love him; her brother's 
society now and then—for Mr. Granger has been lavish in 
his generosity, and all the peccadillos of Austin’s youth have 
been extinguished from the memories of money-lenders and 
their like by means of Mr. Granger’s check-book. 

The painter can come to England now, and roam his native 
woods unburdened by care; but though this is very sweet to 
him once in a way, he prefers a Continental city, with its 
cafe life, and singing and dancing gardens, where he ma 
smoke his cigar in the gloaming. 
grows older, paints better, and makes friends worth makirg; 
much to the joy of poor Bessie, who asks no greater privilege 
than to stand humbly by, gazing fondly while he puts on his 
white cravat, and sallies forth 1adiant, with a hot-house 
flower in his button-hole, to dine in the great world. 

But this is only a glance into the future. The story ends 
in the orthodox manner, to the sound of wedding bells—Miss 
Granger’s—who swears to love, honor, and obey Thomas 
Tillott, with a fixed intention to keep the upper 


slavish as wooers are apt to prove of sterner moulds as hus- 
bands; and life is all before Mrs. Tillott, as she journeys in 
chariot and posters to Scarborough for her unpretentious 
honeymoon, to return in a fortnight to a brand-new Gothic 
villa on the skirts of Arden, where one tall tree is struggling 
vainly to look at home in a barren waste of new-made gar- 
den. And in the servants’ hall and housekeeper’s room at 
Arden Court there is rejoicing, as when the elder Miss Peck- 
sniff went away from the little village near Salisbury. 

For some there are no marriage bells—for Lady Geraldine, 
for instance, who is content to devote herself unostentatiously 
to the care of her sister’s neglected children—neglected in 
spite of French and German governesses, Italian singing- 
masters, Parisian waiting-maids, and half an acre or so of 
nursery and school-room—and to wider charities; not all un- 
happy, and thankful for having escaped that far deeper 
misery—the fate of an unioved wife. 

THE END. 
—_——_—_—_—_. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN WESTMINSTER. 
BY J. 8. LE FANU. 
(Conelusion.) 


It was the lot of the Judge whose adventures I am now 
recounting to try criminal cases at the Old Bailey shortly 
after hisreturn. He had commenced his charge to the jury 
in a case of forgery, and he was, after his wont, ——s 
dead against the prisoner, with many a hard aggravation an 
cynical gibe, when suddenly all died away in silence, and, 
instead of looking at the jury, the eloquent Judge was gap- 
ing at some person in the body of the court. 

Among the persons of small importance who stand and 
listen at the sides was one tall enough to show with a little 

rominence; a slight mean figure, dressed in seedy black, 
ean and dark of visage. He had just handed a letter to the 
crier, before he caught the Judge’s eye. 

The Judge descried, to his amazement, the features of 
Lewis Pyneweck. He has the usual faint thin-lipped smile; 
and with his blue chin raised in the air, and as it seemed 
quite unconscious of the distinguished notice he has attracted, 
he was stretching his low cravat with his crooked fingers, 
while he slowly turned his head from side to side—a process 
which enabled the Judge to see distinctly a stripe of swollen 
blue round his neck, which indicated, he thought, the grip 
of the rope. 

This man, with a few others, had got a footing on a step, 
from which he could better see the court. He now stepped 
down, and the Judge lost sight of him. 

His lordship signed energetically with his hand in the 
direction in which this man had vanished. He turned to the 
tipstaff. His first effort to speak ended in a gasp. He 
cleared his throat, and told the astounded official to arrest 
that man who had interrupted the court. 

“He’s but this moment gone down there. Bring him in 
custody before me, in ten minutes’ time, or I'll ¢trip your 
gown ) hone your shoulders, and fine the sheriff !*, he thun- 
dered, while his eyes flashed round the court in search of 
that functionary. 

Attorneys, counsellors, idle spectators, gazed in the direc- 
tion in which Mr. Justice Harbottle had shaken his gnarled 
old hand. They compared notes. Not one had seen any 
one | a p Baer mt They asked one another if the 
Judge was losing his head. 

Nothing came of the search. His lordship concluded his 
charge a great deal more tamely ; and when the jury retired, 
he stared round the court with a wandering mind, and looked 
as if he would not have given sixpence to have the prisoner 
hanged. 

The Judge had received the letter; had he known from 
whom it came, he would no doubt have read it instantane- 
ously. As it was, he simply read the direction: 

To the Honorable 
The Lord Justice 
Elijah Harbottle, 
One of his yee Justices of 
the Honorable Court of Common Pleas. 

It remained forgotten in his pocket till he reached home. 

When he pulled out that and others from the capacious 
epee of his coat, it had its turn, as he sat in his library in 

is thick silk dressing-gown; and then he found its contents 
to be a closely-written letter, in a clerk’s hand, and an enclo- 
sure in “ secretary hand,” as I believe the angular scrivinary 
of law-writings in those days was termed, engrossed on a bit 
of hment about the size of an octavo page. The letter 
said : 
“Mr. Justice Harbottle—My Lord: 

“T am ordered by the High Court of Appeal to ane 
your lordship, in order to your better preparing yourself for 
your trial, that a true b‘ll hath been sent down, and the in- 
dictment lieth against your lordship for the murder of one 
Lewis Pyneweck of Shrewsbury, citizen, wrongfully executed 
for the forgery of a bill of exchange, on the —th day of 
last, by reason of the wilful perversion of the evidence, and 
the undue pressure put upon the jury, together with the ille- 
gal admission of evidence by your lordship, well knowing the 
same to be illegal, by all which the promoter of the prosecu- 
tion of the said indictment, before the High Court of Appeal, 
hath lost his life. 

“ And the trial of the said indictment, I am farther ordered 
to acquaint your lordship, is fixed for the 10th day of 
next ensuing, by the right honorable the Lord Chief-Justice 
Twofold, of the court aforesaid, to wit, the High Court of 
Appeal, on which day it will most certainly take place. And 
Iam farther to acquaint your lordship, to prevent any sur- 
prise or miscarriage, that your case stands first for the said 
day, and that the said High Court of Appeal sits day and 
night, and never rises; and herewith, by order of the said 
court, I furnish your lordship with a copy (extract) of the 
record in this case, except of the indictment, whereof, not- 
withstanding, the substance and effect is supplied to your 
lordship in this Notice. And farther I am to inform you, that 
in case the jury then to try your lordship should find you 
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He grows steadier as he 


t e and over | sneers ; but he was pale. 
the said Thomas in all things. Yet these men who are so|spiracy on foot. 


guilty, the right honorable the Lord Chief-Justice will, in 
passing sentence of death upon you, fix the day of execution 


for the 10th day of , being one calendar month after 
the day of your trial.” 


1t was signed by 





“ CALEB SEARCHER, 
“ Officer of the Crown Solicitor in the 
“ Kingdom of Life and Death.” 


The Judge glarced ‘hrough the parchment. 

“’Sblood! Do they think a man like me is to be bam- 
boozled by their buftoonery ?” 

The Judge’s coarse features were wrung into one of his 
Possibly, after all, there was a con- 
It was queer. Did they mean to pistol 


him in his carriage ? or did they only aim at frightening 
him ? 

Judge Harbottle had more than wm of animal courage. 
He was not afraid of highwaymen, and he had fought more 
than his share of duels, being a foul-mouthed advocate while 
he held briefs at the bar. No one questioned his fighting 
qualities. But with respect to this particular case of Pyne- 
week, he lived in a house of glass. as there not his pretty, 
dark-eyed, over-dressed house-keeper, Mrs. Flora Carwell? 
Very easy for people who knew Shrewsbury to identify Mrs. 
Pyneweck, if once put upon the scent; and had he not 
stormed and worked hard in that case? Had he not made 
it hard sailing for the prisoner? Did he not know very 
well what the bar thought of it? It would be the worst 
scandal that ever blasted judge. ) 

So much there was intimidating in the matter, but nothing 
more. The Judge was a little bit gloomy for a day or two 
after, and more testy with every one than usual. 

He locked up the papers; and about a week after he asked 
his housekeeper, one day, in the library : 

“ Had your husband never a brother ?” : 

Mrs Carwell squalled on this sudden introduction of the 
funereal topic, and cried exemplary “ piggins full,” as the 
Judge used pleasantly to say. But he was in no mood for 
wifling now, and he said sternly : ; 

“Come, madam! this wearies me. Do it another time; 
and give me an answer to my question.” 

So she did. 

Pyneweck had no brother living. He once had one; but 
he died in Jamaica. 

“ How do you know he is dead?” asked the Judge. 

“ Because he told me so.” 

“ Not the dead man ?” 

“ Pyneweck told me so.” 

“ Is that all?” sneered the Judge. 

He pondered this matter; and time went on. . 

The Judge was growing a little morose, and less enjoying. 
The subject struck nearer to his thoughts than he fancied it 
could have done. But so it is with most undivulged vexa- 
tions, and there was no one to whom he could tell this one. 

It was now the ninth; and Mr. Justice Harbottle was glad. 
He knew nothing would come of it. Still it bothered him; 
and to-morrow would see it well over. 

Judge Harbottle went this night to the play at Drury-lane. 
He was one of those old fellows who care nothing for late 
hours, and occasional knocking about in pursuit of pleasure. 
He had appointed with two cronies of Lincoln’s-inn to come 
home in his coach with him to sup after the play. 

They were not in his box, but were to meet him near the 
entrance, and to get into his carriage there; and Mr. Justice 
Harbottle, who hated waiting, was looking a little impatiently 
from the window. 

The Judge yawned. 

He told the footman to watch for Counsellor Thavies and 
Counsellor Beller, who were coming; and, with another 

awn, he laid his cocked-hat on his knees, closed his eyes, 
eaned back in his corner, wrapped his mantle closer about 
him, and began to think of pretty Mrs. Abington. 

And being aman who could —_~ like a sailor, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, he was thinking of taking anap. Those fel- 
lows had no business keeping a judge waiting. 

He heard their voices now. Those rake-hell counsellors 
were laughing, and bantering, and sparring, after their wont. 
The carriage swayed and jerked, as one got in, and then 
again as the other followed. The door clapped, and the 
coach was now jogging ani rumbling over the pavement. 
The Judge was a little bit sulky. He did not care tosit up 
and open his eyes. Let them suppose he was asleep. He 
heard them laugh with more malice than good-humor, he 
thought, as they observed it. He would give them ad—d 
hard knock or two when they got to his door, and till then 
he would counterfeit his nap. 

The clocks were chiming twelve. Beller and Thavies were 
silent as tombstones. They were generally loquacious and 
merry rascals. 

The Judge suddenly felt himself roughly seized and thrust 
from his corner into the middle of the seat, and opening his 
eyes, instantly he found himself between his two com- 
panions. 

Before he could blurt out the oath that was at his lips, he 
saw that they were two sirangers—evil-looking follows, each 
with a pistol in his hand, and dressed like Bow-street 
officers. 

The Judge clutched at the check-string. The coach pulled 
up. He stared about him. They were not among huoses; 
but through the windows, under a broad moon-lizht, he saw 
a black moor stretching lifelessly from right to left, with 
rotting trees, pointing fantastic branches in the air, standing 
here and there in groups, as if they held up their arms in 
horrible welcome at the Judge’s —" 

A footman came to the window. e knew his long face 
and sunken eyes. Heknew it was Dingly Chuff, fifteen 
years ago a footman in his service, whom he had turned off 
at a moment's notice, ina burst of jealousy, and indicted for 
a missing spoon. The man had died in an hospital; and yet 
this was he / 

The Judge drew back in utter amazement. His armed 
companions signed mutely ; and they were again gliding over 
this unknown moor. 

The bloated and gouty old man, in this horror, considered 
the question of resistance. But his athletic days were lon 
over. This moor was adesert. There was no help to be had. 
He was in the hands of strange servants, even if his recogni- 
tion turned cut to be a delusion, and they were under the 
command of his captors. There was nothing for it but sub- 
mission, fer the present, 

Suddenly the coach was brought nearly to a standstill, so 
that the prisoner saw an ominous sight from the window. 

It was a gigantic gallows beside the road; it stood three- 
sided and from each of its three broad beams at top depended 
in chains some eight or ten bodies, from several of which the 
cere-clothes had dropped away, leaving the skeletons swing- 
ing lightly by their chains. A tall adder reached to the 
summitof the structure, and on the peat beneath lay bones. 

On top of the dark transverse beam facing the road, from 
which, as from the other two completing the triangle of 
death, dangled a row of these unfortunates in chains, a hang- 
man, witha pipein his mouth, much as we see him in the 
famous print of the “Idle Apprentice,” though here h‘s 
perch was ever so much higher, was reclining at his ease and 
listlessly yruiny | bones, from a little heap at his elbow, at the 
skeletons that hung round, bringing down now a rib or two, 
now a hand, now half aleg. A long-sighted man could have 
discerned that he was a dark fellow, lean; and from con- 
tinually looking down on the earth from the elevation over 
which, in another sense, he always hung, his nose, his lips, 
his chin were pendulous and loose, and drawn down into a 








monstrous grotesque. 
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This fellow took his pipe from his mouth on seeing the 
coach, stood up, and cut some solemn capers high on his 
beam, and shook a new ropein the air, crying with a voice 
high aad distant as the caw of araven hovering over a gibbet, 
“A rope for Judge Harbottle !” 

The coach was now driving on at its old swift pace. 

So high a gallows as that, the Judge had never, even in 
his most hilarious moments, dreamed of. He thought he 
must be raving. And thedead footman! He shook his ears 
and strained his eyelids; but if he was dreaming, he was not 
able to awake himself. 

There was no good in threatening these scoundrels. 
brutum fulmen might bring a real one on his head. 

Any submission to get out of their hands; and then 
_— and earth he would move to unearth and hunt them 

own. 

Suddenly they drove round the corner of a vast white 
building, and under a porte-cochere. 

The Judge found himself in acorridor lighted with lamps, 
the wallsof bare stone; it looked like a passage in a prison. 
His guards placed him in the hands of other people. Here 
and there he saw gigantically tall soldiers pacing to and fro, 
with muskets over their shoulders. He saw these by 
glimpses, round corners, and at the ends of passages, but he 
did not actually pass them by. 

And now, passing through a narrow door, he found him- 
self in the dock, confronting a judge in his scarlet robes, in a 
large court-house. There was nothing to elevate this tem- 
ple of Themis above its vulgar kind elsewhere. Dingy 
enough it looked, in spite of candles lighted in decent abun- 
dance. A case had just closed, and the last juror’s back was 
seen escaping through the door in the wall of the jury-box. 
There were some dozen barristers, some fiddling with pen 
and ink, others buried in briefs, some beckoning to their 
attorneys, of whom there were no lack; there were clerks 
to-ing and fro-ing, and the officers of the court, and the 
registrar, who was handing up a paper to the judge; and the 
tipstaft, who was presenting a note at the end of his wand to a 
king’s counsel over the heads of the crowd between. If this 
was the High Court of Appeal, which never rose night or day, 
it might account for the pale and jaded aspect of everybody 
init. An air of indescribable fatigue hung upon the pallid 
features of everybody here ; no one ever smiled; all looked 
more or less secretly suffering. 

“The King against Elijah Harbottle!” shouted the officer. 

Is the appellant Lewis Pyneweck in court?” asked Chief- 
Justice Twofold, in a voice of thunder. 

Up stood Pyneweck from his place at the table. 

“ Arraign the prisoner!” he roared; and Judge Harbottle 
felt the wood-work of the dock round him, and the floor, 
and the rails tremble in the vibrations of that tremendous 
voice. 

The prisoner in limine objected to this pretended court, as 
being a sham, and non-existent in point of law; and then 
that, even if it were a court, constituted by law (the Judge 
was growing dazed), it had not and could not have any 
jurisdiction to try him for his conduct on the bench. 

Whereupon the chief-justice laughed suddenly, and every 
one in court, turning round upon the prisoner, laughed also, 
till the laugh grew and roared all round like a deafening 
peal of thunder; but though all the voices laughed, not a 
single face of all those that concentrated their gaze upon 
him looked like a laughing face. They all gaped dismally. 
The mirth subsided as suddenly as it began. 

The indictment was read. Judge Harbottle actually 
pleaded ! He pleaded “ Not guilty.” A jury were sworn. 
The trial proceeded. Judge Harbottle was bewildered. This 
conld not be real. He must be either mad, or going mad, he 
thought. 

One thing could not fail to strike even him. This Chief- 
Justice Twofold, who was knocking him about at every turn 
with sneer and gibe, and roaring him down with his tremen- 
dous voice, was a dilated effigy of himself; an image of Mr. 
Justice Harbottle, at least double his size, and with all his 
fierce coloring, and his ferocity of eye and visage, enhanced 
awfully in power. 

Nothing the prisoner could argue, cite, or state was per- 
mitted to retard for a moment the march of the case toward 
its catastrophe. 

The chief-justice seemed to feel his power over the jury, 
and to exult and riot in the display of it. He glared at them, 
he nodded to them; he seemed to have established an under- 
standing with them. The lights were faint in that part of 
the court. The jurors were mere shadows, sitting in rows; 
the prisoner could see a dozen pair of white eyes shining, 
as it were phosphorically, out of the darkness ; and when- 
ever the judge in his charge, which was contemptuously 
brief, nodded and grinned and gibed, the prisoner could 
see, in the obscurity, by the dip of all these rows of eyes 
together, that the jury nodded in acquiescence. 

And now the charge was over, the huge chief-justice 
leaned back panting and gloating on the prisoner. Every 
one in the court turned about, and gazed with steadfast 
hatred on the man in the dock. From the jury-box, where 
the twelve sworn brethren where whispering together, a 
sound in the general stillness like a prolonged ‘ hiss-s-s!’ 
was heard; and then, in answer to the challenge of the 
officer, “ How say you, gentlemen of the jury, guilty or not 
guilty ?” came in a melancholy vcice the finding, “ Guilty.” 

The place seemed to the eyes of the prisoner to grow 
eed darker and darker, till he could discern nothing 

istinctly but the lumen of the strange eyes that were 
turned upon him from every bench and side and corner 
and gallery of the building. The prisoner doubtless thought 
he had quite enough to say, and conclusive, why sentence 
of death should not be pronounced upon him; but the lord 
chief-justice pufted it contemptuously away, like so much 
smoke, and proceeded to pass sentence of death upon the 
prisoner, having named the 10th of the ensuing month for 
his execution. 

Before he had recovered the stun of this ominous farce, 
in obedience to the mandate, “Remove the prisoner,” he 
was led from the dock. The lamps seemed all to have gone 
out, and there were stoves and charcoal-fires here and there, 
that threw a faint crimson light on the walls of the cor- 
ridors through which he passed. The stones that composed 
them looked now enormous, cracked, and unhewn. 

He came into a vaulted smithy, where two men, naked to 
the waist, with heads like bulls, round shoulders, and the 
arms of giants, were welding red-hot chains together with 
hammers ved gpscgg like thunderbolts. 

They looked on the prisoner with fierce red eyes, and 
rested on their hammers for a minute ; and said the elder to 
his companion, “ Take out Elijah Harbottle’s gyves;” and 
with a pincers he plucked the end which lay dazzling in the 
fire from the furnace. 

_ “One end lacks,” said he, taking the cool end of the 
iron in one hand, while with the grip of a vice he seized the 
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leg of the Judge, and locked the ring round his ankle. 
“The other,” he said with a grin, “ is welded.” 

The iron band that was to form the ring for the other leg 
lay still red-hot upon the stone floor, with brilliant sparks 
sporting up and down its surface. 

His companion in his gigantic hands seized the old Judge’s 
other leg, and pressed his foot immovable to the stone floor; 
while his senior in a twinkling, with a masterly application 
of pincers and hammer, sped the glowing bar round his 
ankle so tight that the skin and sinews smoked and bubbled 
again, and old Judge Harbottle uttered a yell that seemed 
to chill the very stones, and make the iron chains quiver on 
the wall. 

Chains, vaults, smiths, and smithy all vanished in a mo- 
ment; but the psin continued. Mr. Justice Harbottle was 
suffering torture all round the ankle on which the infernal 
smiths had just been operating. 

His friends Thavies and Beller were startled by the Judge’s 
roar in the midst of their elegant trifling about a marriage 
a-la-mode case which was going on. The Judge was in 
panic as well as pain. The street-lamps and the light of his 
own hall-door restored him. 

“Tm very bad,” growled he between his sct teeth; “ my 
foot’s blazing. Who was he that hurt my foot? ’Tis the 
gout—'tis the gout!” he said, awaking completely. ‘“ How 
many hours have we been coming from the playhouse ? 
’Sblood, what has happened on the way? I’ve slept half the 
night! 

Phere had been no hitch or delay, and they had driven 
home at a good pace. 

The Judge, however, was in gout; he was feverish too; 
and the attack, though very short, was sharp; and when, in 
about a fortnight, it subsided, his ferocious joviality did not 
return. He could not get this dream, as he chose to call it, 
out of his head. 

People remarked that the Judge was in the vapors. 
doctor said he should go for a fortnight to Buxton. 

Whenever the Judge fell into a brown study, he was 
always conning over the terms of the sentence pro- 
nounced upon him in his vision—* one calender month from 
the date of this day,;” and the usual formy“ and you shall 
be hanged by the neck till you are dead,” &. “That will be 
the 10th—not much in the way of being hanged. I know 
what stuff dieams are, and I laugh at them; but this is con- 
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tinually in my thoughts, as if it forecast misfortune of some 
sort. I wish the day my dream gave me were passed and 
over. I wish I were well purged of my gout. I wish I were 


as I used to be. "Tis nothing but vapors, nothing but a mag- 
got.” The parchment and letter which had announced his 
trial with many a snort and sneer he would read over and 
over again, and the scenery and people of his dream would 
rise about him in places the most unlikely, and steal him in 
a moment from all that surrounded him into a world of 
shadows. 

The Judge had lost his iron energy and banter. 
growing taciturn and morose. The Bar remarked the 
change, us well they might. His friends thought him ill. 
The doctor said he was troubled with hypochondria, and that 
his gout was still lurking in his system, and ordered him to 
that ancient haunt of crutches and chalk-stones, Buxton. 

The Judge’s spirits were very low ; he was frightened about 
himself; and he described to his housekeeper, having sent 
for her to his study to drink a dish of tea, his strange dream 
in his drive home from Drury-lane playhouse. He was sink- 
ing into the state of nervous dejection in which men lose 
their faith in orthodox advice, and in despair consult quacks, 
astiologers, and nursery story-tellers. Could such a dream 
mean that he was to have a fit, and so die on the 10ih? She 
did not think so. On the contrary, it was certain some good 
luck must happen on that day. 

The Judge kindled; and for the first time these many days 
he looked for a minute or two like himself, and he tapped 
her on the cheek with the hand that was not in flannel. 

“ Odsbud ! odsheart! Pw dear rogue! [had forgot. There 
is young Tom—yellow Tom, my nephew, you know, lies sick 
at Harrogate ; why shouldn’t he go that day as well as an- 
other, and if he does, I get an estate by it? Why, lookee, I 
asked UVoctor Hedstone yesterday if I was like to take a fit 
any time, and he laughed, and swore I was the last man in 
town to go off that way.” 

The Judge sent most of his servants down to Buxton to 
make his lodgings and all things comfortable for him. He 
was to follow in a day or two. 

It was now the 9th; and the next day well over, he might 
laugh at Lis visions and auguries. 

On the evening of the 9th, Doctor Hedstone’s footman 
knocked at the Judge’s door. The doctor ran up the dusky 
stairs to the drawing-room. It was a March evening, near 
the hour of sunset, with an east wind whistling sharply 
through the chimney-stacks. A wood fire blazed cheerily on 
the hearth. And Judge Harbottle, in what was then called a 
brigadier. wig, with his red roquelaure on, helped the glowing 
effect of the darkened chamber, which looked red all over 
like a room on fire. 

The Judge had his feet on a stool, and his huge grim purple 
face confronted the fire, and seemed to pant and swell, as the 
blaze alternately spread upward and collapsed. He had fallen 
again among his blue devils, and was thinking of retiring 
from the Bench, and of fifty other gloomy things. 

But the doctor, who was an energetic son of ASsculapius, 
would listen to no croaking, told the Judge he was full of 
gout, and in his present condition no judge even of his own 
case, but promised him leave to pronounce on all those me- 
lancholy questions a fortnight later. 

In the mean time the Judge must be very careful. He 
was overcharged with gout, and he must not provoke an 
attack, till the waters of Buxton should do that office for 
him. 

The doctor did not think him perhaps so well as he pre- 
tended, for he told him he wanted rest, and would be better 
if he went forthwith to his bed. 

Mr. Gerninzham, his valet, assisted him, and gave him his 
drops; and the Judge told him to wait in his bedroom till he 
should go to sleep. 

Three persons that night had specially odd stories to tell. 

The housekeeper had got rid of the trouble of amusing her 
little girl at/this anxious time by giving her leave to run 
about the sitting-rooms and look at the pictures and china, on 
the usual condition of touching nothing. It was not until 
the last gleam of sunset had for some time faded, and the 
twilight had so deepened that she could no longer discern 
the colors on the china figures on the chimneypiece or in 
the cabinets, that the child returned to the housekeeper's 
room to find her mother. 

To hef she related, after some prattle about the china, 
and the pictures, and the Judge’s two grand wigs in the 
dressing-room off the library, an adventure of an extraordi- 
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In the hall was placed, as was customary in those times, 
the sedan-chair which the master of the house occasionally 
used, covered with stamped leather, and studded with gilt 
nails, and with its red silk blinds down. In this case, the 
doors of this old-fashioned conveyance were locked, the win- 
dows up, and, as I said, the blinds down, but not so closely 
that the curious child could not peep underneath one of them, 
and see into the interior. 

A parting beam from the setting sun, admitted through the 
window of a back room, shot obliquely through the open 
door, and lighting on the chair, shone with a dull transpar- | 
ency through the crimson blind. 

To her surprise, the child saw in the shadow a thin man 
dressed in black seated in it; he had sharp dark features ; his 
nose, she fancied, « little awry, and fais brown eyes were 
looking straight before him; his hand was on his thigh, and 
he stirred no more tha; the waxen figure she had seen at 
Southwark fair. 

A child is so often lectured for asking questions and on the 
propriety of silence, and the superior wisdom of its elders, 
that it accepts most things at last in good faith ; and the little 
gitl acquiesced respectfully in the occupation of the chair by 
this mahogany-faced person as being all right and proper. 

It was not until she asked her mother who this man was, 
and observed her scared face as she questioned her more 
minutely upon the appearance of the stranger, that she began 
to understand that she had seen something unaccountable. 

Mrs. Carwell took the key of the chair from its nail over 
the footman’s shelf, and led the child by the hand up the 
hall, having a lighted candle in her other hand. 

“Peep in, neo. again, and try if there’s anything 
there,” she whispered, holding the candle near the blind so 
as to throw its light through that transparent curtain. 

The child peeped, this time with a very solemn face, and 
intimated at once that he was gone. 

“ Look again, and be sure,” urged her mother. 

The little girl was quite certain; and Mrs. Carwell, with 
her mob-cap of lace and cherry-colored ribbins, and her dark- 
brown hair, not yet powdered, over a very pale face, un- 
locked the door, looked in, and beheld emptiness. 

“All a mistake, child, you see.” 

“ There, ma'am! see there! He's gone round the corner,” 
said the child. 
“ Where ?” said Mrs. Carwell, stepping backward a step. 

“Into that room.” 

“Tut, child! ’twas the shadow,” cried Mrs. Carwell an- 
rrily, because she was frightened. “I moved the candle.” 

ut she clutched one of the poles of the chair, which leant 
against the wall in the corner, and pounded the floor furi- 
ously with one end of it, being afraid to pass the open door 
the child had pointed to, 

The cook and two kitchen-maids came running up-stairs, 
not. knowing what to make of this unwonted alarm. 

They all searched the room; but it was still and empty, 
and no sign of any one’s having been there. 

Some people may suppose that the direction given to her 
thoughts by this odd little incident will account for a very 
strange illusion which Mrs. Carwell herself experienced about 
two ours later. 

She was gving up the great staircase with a posset for the 
Judge in a china bowl, on a little silver tray. : 

Across the top of the well-staircase there runs a massive 
oak rail; and, raising her eyes accidentally, she saw an ex- 
tremely odd-looking stranger, slim and long, leaning care- 
lessly over, with a pipe between his finger and thumb. Nose, 
lips, and chin seemed all to droop downward into extraor- 
dinary length, as he leant his odd peering face over the 
banister. In his other hand he held a coil of rope, one end 
of which escaped from under his elbow and hung over the 
ra 
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Mrs. Carwell, who had no suspicion at the moment that 
he was not a real person, and fancied that he was some one 
employed in cording the luggage, called to know what he 
was doing there. 

Instead of answering, he turned about, and walked across 
the lobby at about the same leisurely pace that she walked 
at, and entered a room, into which she followed him. It 
was an uncarpeted and unfurnished room. An open trunk 
lay upon the floor empty, and beside it the coil of rope; but 
except herself there was no one in the room. 

Mrs. Carwell was very much frightened, and now con- 
cluded that the child must have seen the same ghost that 
had just appeared to her. Perhaps, when she was able to 
think it over, it was a relief to believe so; for the face, figure, 
and dress described “1 the child were awfully like Pyne- 
weck ; and this certainly was not he. 

Very much scared and very hysterical, Mrs. Carwell ran 
down to her room, afraid to look over her shoulder, and got 
some companions about her, and wept, and talked, and 
drank more than ene cordial, and talked and wept again, 
and so on, until, in those early days, it was ten o’clock, and 
time to go to bed. 

A scullery-maid remained up finishing some of her scour- 
ing and “scalding” for some time after the rest of the ser- 
vants—who, as I said, were few in number—that night had 
got to their beds. This was a low-browed, broad-faced, in- 
trepid wench with black hair, who did not“ vally a ghost not 
a button,” and treated the housekeeper’s hysterics with mea- 
sureless scorn. 

But this sceptical heroine, at near twelve o'clock, being 
the only person awake and about, and the house within 
quite still, except for the uncertain wailing of the wintry 
winds, audible from outside, piping high among the roofs 
and chimneys, or rumbling at intervals, in under gusts, 
through the narrow channels of the streets, was herself des- 
tined to be more terrified than even was the housekeeper. 

There was a back-kitchen in this house, and from this she 
heard a sound lke the strokes of a hammer on metal. 
Sometimes a dozen in sequence, at regular intervals; some- 
times fewer. She was surprised to see a dusky glow issuing 
from this room, as if from a charcoal fire. 

Looking in, she beheld a monstrous figure, black as soot, 
over a furnace, beating with a mighty haminer the rings and 
rivets of a long iron chain, which he shifted on the huge 
stone of a disused jack that served him foran anvil. 

The strokes, swift and heavy as they looked, sounded faint 
and distant. ‘The man fixed his red eyeson her, and pointed 
to a cuarse cloth which lay upon the flags, spread like a 
coverlet, with a great bulk like a huge bale stretched under it. 

She said something in her panic to the unknown 
smith, who seemed to await only that to speak. What he 
said she did not tell; but he drew the cloth down from the 
feet, slowly disclosing the bloated features and body of the 
old Judge, lying flat on his back, with his eyes open, and 
quite dead. She remarked no more; but the servants in the 
room close by, startled from their sleep by « hideous scream, 
found her in a swoon on the flags where she had just wit- 











nessed this ghastly vision. 
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Startled by the girl’s incoherent asseverations that she had 
seen the Judge’s corpse on the floor, two servants went rather 
frightened up-stairs to ascertain whether their master was 
well. He had a table with candles burning by his bed, and 
was getting on his clothes again ; and he swore and cursed at 
them roundly in his old style, telling them tbat he had busi- 
ness, and that he would discharge on the spot any scoundrel 
among them who should dare to disturb him again. 

So the invalid was left to his quietude. ' 

In the morning it was rumored here and there in the street 
that the Judge was dead. A servant was sent from the house, 
three doors away, by Counseller Traverse, to inquire at Judge 
Harbottle’s hall-door. 

The servant who opened it was pale and reserved, and 
would only say that the Judge was ill. He had had a dan- 
gerous accident; Doctor Hedstone had been with him at 
seven o'clock in the morning. 

There were averted looks, short answers, pale and frown- 
ing faces, and all the usual signs that there was a secret that 
sat heavily upon their minds, and the time for disclosing 
which had not yet come. That time would arrive when the 
coroner had arrived, and the mortal scandal that had befallen 
the house could be no longer hidden. For that morning Mr. 
Justice Harbottle had been found hanging by the neck from 
the bunister at the top of the great staircase, and quite 
dead 


There was not the smallest sign of any struggle or resis- 
tance. There had not been heard a cry or any other noise 
in the slightest degree indicative of violence. There was 
medical evidence to show that, in his atrabilious state, it was 
quite on the cards that he might have made away with him- 
self. The jury found accordingly that it was a case of sui- 
cide. But to those who were acquainted with the strange 
story which Judge Harbottle had related to at least two per- 
sons, the fact that the catastrophe occurred on the morning 
of the 10th March seemed a startling coincilence. 

A few days after, the pomp of a great funeral attended 
him to the grave; and so, in the language of Scripture, “ the 
rich man died, and was buried.”—Belgravia. 

——_o —- -— 


CHRONICLES OF LONDON STREETS. 
LEICESTER-8SQUABE. 


About 1635, when the Civil War was already brewing, 
Robert Sydney, Earl of Leicester, built a mansion at the 
north-east corner of a square plot of “Lammas land,” or 
common, belonging to the poor of St. Martin’s parish. The 
land could not have been very valuable, since the earl only 

id three pounds a year for the rent of the field before his 
house, with the building ground and garden. Other houses 
soon sprang up, and in 1671 the south side wascompleted. This 
Earl of Leicester was the father of Algernon Sydney, the 
who conspired against Charles the Second; cf the 

andsome Sydney who figures in so many of De Grammont’s 
ac ventures; and of the Lady Dorothy, the Sacharissa. of the 
t Waller. Singularly enough, the square, even in those 
early times, seems to have had an attraction for foreigners, 
the eal frequently letting his mansion to distinguished 
strangers. At one time, Colbert, the French Ambassador, 
resided here, while in Queen Anne’s reign Prince Eugene 
lived in Leicester House, and did his best to prevent peace be- 
tween England and France. In Leicester House the Queen of 
Bohemia came to end her troublous life, neglected by a 
licentious court which had no yb mam with her heroism. 
Strype, writing in 1720, calls Leicester Fields “a very hand- 
some, large square, enclosed with rails and graced on all sides 
with houses, well inhabited and resorted unto by gentry, 
especially the side towards the north, where the houses are 
larger, amongst which is Leicester House, the seat of the 
Ear! of Leicester, and the house adjoining to it, inhabited by 
the Ear! of age ony 

In 1718, when the Prince of Wales (afterwards George the 
Second) hal been turned out of St. James’s by his irasoéble 
father, he bought Leicester House, and started an opposition 
court. Here his son, the Duke of Cumberland, the hero of 
Culloden, was born in 1721. In due time the princely 
mutineer came to the throne, and quarrelling with his son in 
his turn, Prince Frederick also turned his back on his father 
and took up his abode in Leicester House with his dancing- 
master and all those other parasites who aided him to vex 
and insult his father. It was to Leicester House that the 
wife of the Earl of Cromarty came with four of her children 
to intercede for her husband, implicated in the ’45 Rebellion. 
The princess made no reply to the supplicating woman ex- 
cept by brivging in her own children and placing them 
beside her. Addison’s play of Cato was performed in Lei- 
cester House by the prince's family; the boy (afterward 
George the Third) taking the part of Portius. 

That good-natured poet, Gay, was often at Leicester 
House, and suffered here many indignities, On one occasion, 
having come to read his tragedy of the Captives to the 
princess and her ladies, Gay, abashed at the audience he saw 
assembled, stumbled over a stool, and falling forwards threw 
down aheavy Japan screen, to his own infinite confusion 
and the alarm and amusement of the giggling maids of honor. 
For writing his admirable Fables for the young Duke of 
Cumberland, Gay was offered the place of gentleman usher 
to a child princess, a post his pride would not let him accept. 
“Why,” he groans to Pope, “did I not take your advice 
before my writing Fables for the duke, not to wrote them, 
or rather to write them for some young nobleman? It is 
very, very hard fate. Imust get nothing, write for them or 
against them.” 

In March, 1751, Frederick, Prince of Wales, died suddenly 
at Leicester House,from the breakirg of an imposthume,which 
had been caused by the blow of a tennisball. No character 
can be conceived so contemptible as that which is handed 
down to us of this prince. He was a great gambler, and the 
most frivolous of men. He boasted of “nicking Bubb Dod- 
dington out of five thousand pounds,” and then tried to win 
popular favor by honoring Pope with a visit, and sending 
Glover, the author of Leonicas, five hundred pounds. He 
was a mass of contradictions; affable to the poor, yet detest- 
ing his own parents; afaithless husband, yet always praising 
his wife; desirous of »cquiring military glory, yet amusing 
himself, while Carlisle was being besieged, by bombarding a 
barley-sugar castle with sweetmeats. With all these faults, 
the people, when he died, exclaimed, “ Oh, that it were but 
his brother! Oh, that it had been the butcher (Cumberland) !” 
The butcher's remark upon his brother's death was worth 
of him. “Itis a great blow to the country, but I hope it 
will recover in time.” 

After her husband's death, the princess kept Prince George 
sm great seclusion at Leicester House, under the dominion of 
the Earl of Bute. 

There was blood spilt in Leicester-square in 1698. On the 
29th of October in that year, some officers had been drinking 





at the Greyhound Tavern in the Strand, and a quarrel that 
there arose ended in aduelin Leicester Fields. Tierevellers 
had split into two parties; the notorious Loid Mohun, Lord 
Warwick, and a Mr. Coote on one side, and on the other 
Captain James, Captain French, and a Mr. Dockwra; hurry- 
ing into sedan-chairs, they were taken to the place of com- 
bat. Two duels then took place, one between Captain French 
and Mr. Coote, the other between Captain James and the 
Earl of Warwick. Little is known of what first happened, 
but the result was that Mr. Coote, severely wounded, died 
soon afterwards, and was carried to the Round House, in St. 
Martin’s-lane. The Earl of Warwick and Lord Mohun were 
tried in Westminster Hall, before the House of Lords, on 
the 28th of March, 1699, and the evidence given on the trial 
is full of curious details, illustrative of the manners of the 
times. 

It appeared that when Mr. Coote was hurrying along in 
his sedan towards the Fields, he swore at the chairmen, and 
declared he would run his sword into them if they did not 
get to the place first. He and Lord Mohun got out of the 
Chairs at the corner of Green-street, “ the lower corner of the 
paved stones going up to Leicester House.” When the duel 
was ended, the chairmen tried to lift the sedan over the rails, 
but seeing Mr. Coote was dying, and declaring the blood 
would spoil the chair, refused to meddle any more with him 
till a hundred pounds was promised them if they would carry 
him te a surgeon. Still unable to lift the chair containing 
the dying man, the chairmen then went to the aid of Captain 
French, who was severely wounded, and took him toa French 
surgeon’s at a bagnio, in Long Acre. There the Earl of 
Warwick swore at them, and told them to call the next day 
for their money. When Mr. Coote was examined by the 
surgeons, they found that he was run through the lungs and 
the diaphragm. 

When the Earl of Werwick and his friends, somewhat 
sobered by what had happened, met at the bagnio, they ex- 
amined their swords; the Earl of Warwick’s was covered 
with blood, but yet they all agreed that it was French who 
had fought Coote Nevertheless the earl fled that night, and 
hid himself tillgarliament met. The two noblemen were 
acquitted; the earl, claiming “the benefit of clergy,” being 
discharged on the payment of the usual fees. His widow 
married Addison, who found her, to his cost, high tempered 
and despotic. It was the son of the duellist who was sum- 
moned to Addison’s death-bed to see how a Christian should 
die. 

At No. 47, on the west side (from 1761 to his death in 1792), 
lived Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘The great painter led a metho- 
dical life: he rose early, breakfasted at nine, entered his 
studio at ten, examined designs, or touched unfinished por- 
traits till eleven, when the knocker began to resound, and 
titled people to rustle in; he painted till four, then dressed, 
and gave the evening to society. His beaming spectacles 
and his ear-trumpet were to be seen often at the club and 
threatre of those days, and the owner of them was always 
welcome. Doctor Johnson, Goldsmith, Walpole, Banks, 
Sterne, Gibbon, almost “mee | one celebrated in those days 
knocked at the door of No. 47. 

Reynolds’s pleasant dinner-parties seem to have partaken 
somewhat of the picnic character—never knives or glasses 
enough, bad waiting, but good talk. Every one scrambles 
for himself, and Johnson eats till the veins swell out on his 
forehead ; Goldsmith —— a reply to an axiom of John- 
son’s,and is stared at by well; Gibbon talks with learned 
dignity, and Burke is more eloquent even than usual. Rey- 
nolds had his vexations too here, when Barry’s moroseness 
vexed him, and when grand people returned portraits as bad 
likenesses, or complained of the color fading. Here he chafed 
to think of young Lawrence settling up in opposition in the 
same square, or fretted at the preference some people had for 
Rommey. With well-bred sitters he was polite and amiable, 
but when a rich citizen told him once that the pattern of his 
lace ruffles was obscurely made out, Sir Joshua replied 
hastily: “ That is my manner, sir, that is my manner ;” and 
when a vain lady displayed her taper hands, he said, calmly : 
“ Madam, I commonly paint my hands from my servants.” 

Half that busy yet tranquil life of Sir Joshua’s passed 
at No. 47, till at last came that sad afternoon, when, findin 
himself growing blind, he laid down his brush, and said, 
mournfully, “I know that all things on earth must come to 
an end, ard now I am come to mine.” 

Nor do we often visit Leicester-square without thinking of 
the affecting stcry of Reynolds, almost blind, wandering 
round the rails, seeking for a pet canary of his that had 
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ogarth lived at the east side of the square, nearly at the 
south end. In his time a cork gilt head stood over the door. 
There the little man, with the full round forehead, and the 
firm mouth, painted all his great pictures; and there, in 
dreams, the hideous Idle Apprentice and the handsome good 
one, the Rake, the hangmen, the madmen, the thieves, and 
all the odd people whom he painted, visited him. From this 
spot Hogarth sallied to see the Rake married to the rich old 
maid at Marylebone Church, and to the Adam and Eve to 
see the Guards stagger by to Finchley. From here he set 
out for his walk to the quiet New River and to Southwark 
Fair, with all its noise and merry clamor. From Covent 
Garden brawls, carefully noted by him, and from executions 
at Tyburn, Hogarth returned to this square, to think over his 
pictures. It is difficult to imagine that such nightmare 
figures as Tom Idle and the wretches of Gin Lane did not 
perpetually haunt the painter, but we suppose he exorcised 
them by thoughts of the pleasant faces he could paint when 
he liked. The pretty actress the rustics are staving at in the 
Southwark Fair, the compassionate girl who saves the Rake 
from arrest,are specimens of Hogarth in his happier and 
more innocent moods. His terrible power of satire, his 
honest hatred of what was evil, enabled Hogarth to brand 
more rascals than even Pope, yet without the poet’s personal 
malice. 

In Leicester-square this great satirist spent his busy middle 
life, close to where, in youth, he had been apprenticed to 
Gamble, the silversmith. He had worked hard before he 
drew that last sketch, which he called the End of All Things, 
adding to a series of worn-out and broken things a shattered 
palette, emblematical of his approaching death. 

Next door to Hogarth lived John Hunter, the great surgeon, 
and here he stored those treasures now in the Royal College 
of Surgeons. The story goes that when the studious man 
used to return for a quiet evening’s reading, he would often, 
to his disgust, find the house full of company, and on one 
occasion, provoked beyond endurance, he is said to have 
ordered the whole party his wife had invited out of the 
house. 

In St. Martin’s-street, on the south side of the squ: re, Sir 
Isaac Newton lived ; the little turret that was his observatory 
is still to be seen. Doctor Burney afterwards took the house. 





He was one of Doctor Johnson’s steadfast friends, and to 





his door the giant of literature must have often made his 
ponderous way. Burney was fond of telling how he attended 
the first representation of Johnson's tragedy of Irene, and 
witnessed the public disapprobation. When the heroine was 
about to be strangled on the stage, the audience cried “ Mur- 
der.” Many stories were circulated at the time, Burney 
says, of the author’s being observed at the representation to 
be himself dissatisfied with some of the speeches and con- 
duct of the play, and, like La Fontaine, expressing his dis- 
approbation aloud. Quite as a young man, we find Burney 
so delighted with the bler, that he became a subscriber 
to the Dic ionary the moment the great project was announced, 
and Johnson replied to his letter in the blandest terms. 
“ Your civilities,” he wrote, “ were offered with too much 
elegance not to engage attention, and I have too much plea- 
sure in pleasing men like you not to feel very sensibly the 
distinction which you have bestowed upon me.” Burney has 
preserved some interestiag notes of Johnson’s conversations, 
and describes him at Sireatham telling Miss Thrale that she 
should dash away on the harpsichord like Burney. Although 
the doctor generally talked slightingly of music, Burney 
upon this said to him, “I believe, sir, we shall make a musi- 
cian of you at last.” Upon which Johnson replied, “ Sir, I 
shall be glad to have a new sense given me.” Of Burney’s 
daughter, the authoress of Evelina, Johnson was a great 
admirer. One day at the Essex-street Club, he boasted that 
the day before, at Mrs. Garrick’s, he had dined with Fanny 
Burney, Mrs. Carter, and Mrs. Hannah More, and three such 
women were not to be found elsewhere. He was, indeed, 
never tired of flattering and praising Fanny Burney, who 
keenly appreciated his homage. 

One day a lady made Johnson talk of love. The doctor 
eulogised the tender passion in tiemendous phrases. “ We 
must not despise a passion,” he thundered, “which he who 
never felt never was happy, and he who laughs at never 
deserves to feel; a passion which has caused;the change of 
empires and the loss of worlds; a passion which has inspired 
heroism and subdued avarice; a passion, in short, that con- 
sumes me away for my pretty Fanny (Burney) here, and she 
is very cruel.” Qne special night at the Burneys the author- 
ess of Evelina has herself described. She paints Johnson as 
very ill-favored, tall, stout, and grand in figure, but stooping 
horribly, his mouth opening and shutting continually, bis 
fingers twirling, his hands twisting, his vast body see-sawing 
backwards and forwards, his whole great person looking as 
if it were going to roll itself quite voluntarily from his chair 
to the floor. Presently, after holding his nose quite close to 
the keys of the piano while a duet was playing, he strode to 
the book-shelves, and taking down a book began to read, as 
if entirely oblivious of every one present. At a subsequent 
party Miss Burney sketches with much humor the despotic 
way in which Johnson ordered about Boswell, who was 
always trying to get near him, with a “ What do you do 
there, sir? Go to the table, sir. What are you thinking of, 
sir? Why do you get up before the cloth is removed? 
Come back to your place, sir.” Which makes us shrewdly 
~y ve that Boswell, after all, must have had a hard lite 
of it. 

Saville House (north side, some years ago destroyed by 
fire) was sacked by the mob during those terrible Gordon 
Riots, in which Barnaby Rudge figured. The men with 
the blue ribbons hated the proprietor for his supposed anti- 
Protestant feeling; their expression of dislike was not of 
the gentlest kind, and unripping beds and demolishing look- 
ing-glasses was their only consolation for not burning Sir 
George Saville’s mansion to the ground. 

Leicester House, subsequent to its being pulled down, be- 
came a show place for a Museum of Natural History, 
collected by Sir Ashton Lever. Eventually the museum was 
put up in a lottery, only eight hundred out of thirty-six thou- 
sand tickets being sold. For all this it was won by Mr. 
Parkinson, the proprietor of only two tickets, who afterwards 
exhibited the collection in Blackfriars. It was eventually 
otfered to the British Museum, but was, after all, sold by 
auction in 1806. The sale lasted four days, and there were 
four thousand one hundred and ninety-four lots. 

The memories of Hogarth, Reynolds, and Newton form a 
border of immortelles for Leicester-square, that even its 
general dinginess and disrepair cannot hide. May we live to 
see the day when the hideous statue in the centre of weeds 
and refuse is replaced by some real work of art, and flowers 
take the place of netties. At present the square is an eye- 
~~ _ a disgrace to that quarter of London.— All the Year 
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THE OLD SPORTING MAN. 


The old sporting man was young once on a time, although 
he has altered so little in the many years you have known 
him. Hard and hale, he still resembles what he was when 
fifty years ago he succeeded to the paternal acres. At two- 
and-seventy he retains the same square shoulders, the same 
broad, open chest. He has nothing to speak of in the way 
of a stoop, and calves that incline him to welcome knicker- 
bockers, in spite of his prejudices against new-fangled fash- 
ions of dress. Still on the backs of his powerful hands you 
can see the muscles coiling themselves like whipcord, although 
they are lost somewhat in gathering flesh. The flesh has 
gained a little on him elsewhere, padding out his great 
flapped waistcoat, and giving his hunters and his cob a few 
stones more to carry. The extra substance in the ponderous 
fabric of bone compels him to look up weight-carriers at 
fancy figures. His eye is bright as it used to be, although his 
sight is scarcely so sharp as the old gentleman fancies, for it 
is his vanity to believe he can find a hare or mark a covey 
with any boy about his place. Take Squire Badger all in 
all, were his father to rise from his fifty years’ slumber un- 
der the yews of Brocklehurst churchyard, he would have 
little difficulty in recognizing the son he left to fill his boots. 
For if the squire had changed little in look, considering the 
fifty years that have flown over his hoary head, he has altered 
even less in dress. His wardrobe is much what it was when 
the sporting blood of '20 came home rusticated from the uni- 
versity. Cutaway coats in green, blue, and pepper-and-salt, 
white corduroy waistcoats, drab corduroy continuations, 
cream-colored and blue birds’-eye scarves, tops, and boots that 
might be Hessians with the tassels cut off. Enter the open 
door of his residence, and, to say nothing of racks of whips, 
from the four-in-hand to the hunting crop; of stuffed badgers, 
terriers, hawks, and silver-ringed a of foxes’ heads 
and pads; of portraits of Bay Lucy, the famous trotting 
mare; of Rattle, the celebrated — bitch; of Lord Hark- 
away, the master of the Mid-Kent Hounds, flying the brook 
and five-feet post and rails—to say nothing of all these, the 
heavy white wraprascals, the many-caped white driving coats, 
and the low, hard, broad-brimmed white hats would tell you 
you were in the hall of a sportsman of the oldschool. Ap- 
pearances out of doors arethe same. The Brocklehurst pro- 
perty consists of the fifteen hundred acres that have been in 
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the Badger family three hundred yearsand more. Its owners | 


There are some things, however, we should never be con- | 


have always been as much the farmer as the “squire,” and | tented with, as bad laws and bad social arrangements. The | 


with the upland grazing downs have kept the half of it in| evil they do is not confined to ourselves. 
their own hands. Looking at it from three points of the | petual fountain of mischief. 
compass, the Grange stands almost buried in its farm buildings. | t 
You see the clusters of its red brick angular chimneys rising | 


over the spreading roofs of its outbuéldings. Everything 
speaks of space and ease and plenty. The keeping up those 
roods of red-tile rvof is as _ as an annuity to the brick- 
layer, thanks to the flights of pigeons perpetually pecking at 
the mortar. The walls of the great barns bulge perilously, as 
with immemorial pressure of overflowing harvests. The 
great strawyards with their long rows of sheds are filled in 
winter time with droves of fattening bullocks, littered all the 
year round with sounders of fatted pigs, crowed over by long- 
spurred game-cocks, and pecked about by game fowls and 
game bantams. A pond anda patch of common at the one 
side are whitened with cackling geese. At the other an or- 
chard of moss-grown apple and cherry trees shelters endless 
poultry coops and outlying deg kennels. In the paddock be- 
hind, a blood colt or two and some superannuated brood 
mares are grazing round the gray old dovecot. Before the 
door, leaving bare room for the carriage sweep, is the old- 
fashioned garden, with its clipped hedges. Nothing has gone 
to decay, and nearly as little has been done for ornament. 
The Badgers had strong tastes, but no sensibilities. 

The family has been more considered than it is, and the 
present squire has sad suspicions he is an anachronism. Times 
are not whatthey were. England is going to the dogs. He 
knows himself to be right and all his neighbors in the wrong. 
Yet social opinion is strangely tolerant to him. It regards 
him as a type of the English gentleman-yeoman of the old 
school and leaves him to time to deal with. It admits his 
redeeming qualities in atonement of much that scandalizes it. 
For the life the squire looks back upon with jovial melan- 
choly and an honest conscience was anything but edifying 
accordiug to modern ideas, and the rector and the church- 
wardens think “old Badger” sets the parish a most discredit- 
able example now. Yet he holds himself a stanch pillar of 
the parish church. He would as soon think of missing a 
meet as morning service, and the worst is that bis virtues 
recommend his vices for imitation. He is the kindest master 
in the whole neighborhood, and the laborer who has done 
easy work for him threugh a lifetime need have no fear of 
the union. Yet in Mr. Badger’s opinion, drinking is an 
amusement like another, provided you drink discreetly after 
working hours. For himself, as ais people know, and for all 
the tremendous strength of his head, the squire seldom goes 
to bed “ not to say exactly sober.” He points triumphantly 
to his evergreen health in proof of his asseveration that he 
was never the worse for liquor in his life. With what pro- 
priety can local magistrates proceed against the parish roughs 
for dog-fighting, when the squire of Brocklehurst fights do, 
still and draws badgers, and improvises on occasion a cock- 
pit in his parlor? The roughs quote him as an excuse for 
brutalizing themselves. They cannot be expected to draw 
hice distinctions or appreciate the strange contrasts of a 
character which seems perfectly harmonious to the owner. 
He was reared from the nursery in the faith that the end of 
animal existence is the sport of man. In petticoats still, his 
father chuckled while he stoned a cat out of an apple tree to 
be torn piecemeal by the terriers. As the reward of boy- 
ish good conduct, he was permitted to see his pet cocks peck 
each other to death, and he would clap his small hands 
with delight while his friend the great mastift of the yard 
rolled over and over with his fangs locked in a death-worry. 
So in a match against time he would trot a favorite horse to 
the gates of death, through the most cruel sufferings. But 
if the animal crippled its constitution in the eflort, he would 
ponte it for life in his paddocks, and as soon think of sel- 

ing Brocklehurst as parting with it. It must be remem- 
bered, in common fairness, that he spared himself no more 
than the brute creation. He might urge his favorite dog to 
a worry, or send him into an earth to be horribly mangled by 
a badger; but then there was nothing he enjoyed so thor- 
ough!y himself as a “turn up” with a man supposed to be a 
trifle better than himself. He never knew when to throw up 
the sponge, and would come up round after round to receive 
a renewal of the most tremendous punishment. He might 
trot his mare almost to the death, nor spare the whipcord, 
althouga he knew her blood and game; but when he backed 
himself, in no particular condition as he was, to do his thou- 
sand miles, fair toe and heel, in a thousand hours, his physi- 
cal sufferirgs were greater and far moce prolonged than hers. 
He did limp in a winner on his swollen feet; but for the 
last few days relays of friends had to prevent his collapsing 
in sleep as he walked, notwithstanding the excruciating pain. 

Last of his race, the squire is the first of it who had lived 
in celibacy at Brocklehurst. He has always been hospitable 
in his own way, and, as may be surmised from his habits, 
was never over-particular in his company. But he only 
cares to associate with inferiors whom he can respect for 
their attainments. In the decay of old English sport he has 
no liking for the sport-talking boors of his neighborhood, 
and the neighboring gentry have little liking for him. So 
he often sits solitary, with the memories of the jolly old 
times for his sole boon companions. Ah! in those aT old 
times Brocklehurst was a very different place. o hasa 
horse or two still that he need be ashamed to show to no one, 
But his stables are a solitude compared to what they were 
in the times when he horsed the Eclipse. He mechanically 
sallies forth by himself in the old way, his old white bull-ter- 
rier at his heel. The yelp of welcome from the mastift 
chained at the corner gives the alarm; it is echoed by a cou- 
ple or so of rough otter-hounds on one side, by a small kennel- 
ful of harriers on the other, by the setters penned away by 
the woodshed, and the terriers, rough and smooth, condemned 
to separate confinement in the orchard. Tis face brightens 
only tocloud again. Brocklehurst can never be what it was ; 
no more thanEngland. Not that it greatly signifies. He is 
the last of the Badgers in the direct line, and must soon be 
run to earth in the churchyard. But his heir? His next of 
kin is of the new sporting school, and the new sporting 
school is cne of his antipathies— Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE VICE OF CONTENTMENT. 


The motto “Excelsior” implies a certain dissatisfaction 
with what exists, but it need not be very much ; a very little 
discontent in a well-regulated mind may suffice to prevent its 
falling into stagnation. One can hardly recommend content- 
ment to our agricultural laborers, with their large families 
and slender wages ; unless they are stirred up by the demon 
of discontent, it is hard to see how their position can be im- 
proved. Contentment with such a position is the last degra- 
dation. A man is never wholly a slave until he becomes con- 
tent with the loss of his freedom. The lowest stage is to be 
willing to be a slave. 


. ———- 
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hey are a per- 
If we leave them untouched, 


Self-ease may plead for toleration of abuses, but the voice of 
duty admits no indulgence. Least of all should any class of 
persons submit to injustice, or to a low and unworthy concep- 
tion of their work. Contentment with unjust treatment is 
the depth of personal abasement. When once a slave feels 
pride in his yoke, his subjection and degradation are com- 
plete. We may feel sure that no one would ever be recon- 
ciled with a low idea of his place in creation, unless some 
compensation were made to him. It is when the lower part 
of his nature is bribed that it is possible to subjugate the 
higher; the cry for freedom is often stifled in “ the flesh. 
pots of Egypt.” It thus is often a duty to be discontented, 
when our inclination leads us the other way. More espe- 
cially is this the case if it happens that we escape the direct 
mischievous effects of an institution to which the class we 
belong to is subject, while many of our comrades groan un- 
der it, and silently beseech our help. 

Whatever be the reason, there is no class in which con- 
tentment has been so conspicuous a vice as in woman. Asa 
class, whatever the treatment to which they have been sub- 
jected, they have never shown an inclination to rebel. In 
casting our eye back along the pages of history, we find only 
one class that never trouble the world with insurrections. 
They have been shut up in their own homes, as in ancient 
Greece or in India; they have had to submit to the tyranny 
of polygamous husbands; they have been made the prey 
and sport of combatapts ; but they have never, as a class, at- 
tempted to work out their own deliverance. This is why 
the women in Utah have been found to make a petition for 
polygamy. They cannot plead the sanctity of immemorial 
usage in their community, for their polygamy is not a gene- 
ration old; they cannot excuse themselves by the general 
practice of the civilised world, for polygamy is confined to 
very ancient, or very backward, societies. Yn spite of the 
novelty of the usage, the women in Utah, the young and 
free, as well as those that are “too much married,” are not 
only content with the system of Brigham Young, but are 
even found among its passionate advocates. This is very 
striking when we remember how polygamy wounds feminine 
pride to the very quick, and lacerates the best feelings of 
women. But the explanation is simple. Polygamy, as 
such, would find no advocates among women; if it were to 
stand on its own merits, as a social institution merely, it 
would be consumed with their wrath. But it is, they think, 
commanded by the Deity; it isa part of their religion, and 
upon their submission to it depends their everlasting wel- 
fare. When a woman finds her husband take a second or a 
third wife, she tries to accept it as a heavenly dispensation; 
and when, as inevitably happens, storms arise, she blames 
herself, or her husband, or the other wives, but never dreams 
of tracing her grievances to the odious institution of po- 
lygamy. If she feels inclined to fret, she prays for a better 

isposition, and comes to regard the dictates of her higher 
nature as suggestions of the evil one. Her undestanding, 
once subjugated by a false worship, lends itself to the sup- 
pression of her better moral feelings. 

If such facts are borne in mind, there is no difficulty in ap- 
preciating the argument so commenly used against improv- 
ing the status of women, that they are perfectly satistied with 
their condition. Whence does this contentment arise? Ccr- 
tainly not from any provision for their welfare. If Comte’s 
views were adopted, and a pension given by the State to every 
unmarried woman, we could understand their acquiescence. 
Perhaps we might think they lost their birthright for a mess 
of pottage, but then they would have pottage, and that would 
be something. But we have not yet accepted Comtism, and 
we hold that women should be dependent, without taking 
care that they shall always have some one to depend upon. 
It should not excite surprise if some women, finding in their 
bitter experience how frail often is the protection in which 
they are invited to trust, should think that it would be better 
if their voices were listened to in the making of laws. 

But there is no denying that many women are contented 
with their subordinate position. Some, like the Mormon 
women, think that our social usages are of divine obligation, 
and that the subjection of one-half the species to the other 
half is a matter of religious duty. Considering the want of 
scientific instruction in the teaching of boys, and still more 
of girls, no one can be astonished at the diffusion of such an 
idea. Those who are ignorant of the history of civilization 
cannot be . to rate some social arrangements at their 
true value. e know well that the subjection of women is 
of far other than heavenly origin, and that it is most rigor- 
ously enforced among the races that are not most remarkable 
for high religious principle. The farther back we go, the 
stronger is the supremacy of men. Suvages have the belief 
in its most severe form. They have an unhesitating convic- 
tion that women were made for them as toys or beasts of 
burden. The highest moral idea of Kant’s, that every moral 
being is an end-in-himself, and not a means or instrument 
for another, is one of slow growth ; and one of which women 
have, as yet, but partially reaped the benefit —Hraminer. 

——_@—__—_— 


THE LIGHT OF THE HEARTH. 


Father and children with red wet eyes 
Open the cage and the linnet flies : 

All the house has been sorrow-rack’d, 
And water and food the bird hath lack’d. 


Mother sleeps in the churchyard ned, 
Her seat at the board is empty and drear, 
The rose-bush withers at the door, 

The kind hand waters it no more. 


The spinning-wheel is silent there ; 

With holes in his stockings the boy doth fare ; 
The spider spins on the ceiling grey, 

No brisk broom brushes it away. 


The mother’s care was ever blest, 
Her busy hands were never at rest ; 
Father oft was angry and mad, 

But now in the ingle he sits, so sad ! 


Sad he sits by a cheerless fire, : 
Help from strangers he now must hire ; 
Much indeed may be bought for gold, 
All save the heart that is now so cold. 


The busy, blessing, caressing hand, 

The face so thoughtfu!, and sweet, and bland, 
For the first last time are loved and known 
When the gentle light of the hearth hath flown. 
—All the Year Round, 





| 


LONGEVITY. 


Parents have for a good many centuries been disgusted 
when their sons have plunged into metre instead of taking 


he work of reformation is all the harder for our successors. | '0 the counting-house; but, they have never, we suspect, 


made full use of the argument from the deleterious influence 
of the pursuit upon buman life. Poetry, we shonld be in- 
clined to say, from a cursory inspection of the most accessi- 
ble facts, is almost as destructive as those trades which are 
sr pangs to be the subjects of Parliamentary interference. 
tis as bad as razor-grinding. Looking through any list of 
a poets, the number of ony deaths is startling. Burns 
and Byron, and Shelley, and Keats, and Chatterton will 
occur at once. To the list of those who died before fifty we 
may add Spenser, Thomson, Collins, Goldsmith. Shakes- 
peare managed to get just Leyond his fifticth year, and Pope 
and Gray got half way from: fitty to sixty; but an aged poet 
is an exception of the proverbial kind. Milton lived toa 
respectable age ; but then he long refrained from indulgence 
in thie dangerous practice in favor of the superior (we speak 
from a sanitary point of view) pursuit of political life. He 
did not long survive the recurrence to_ his earlier pursuits. 
Cowper lived to near seventy; but it drove him mad. Dry- 
den reached the same age without the ,same penalty; and 
Wordsworth, by dint of a regular country life, survived ajl 
his contemporaries, and attained _the respectable age of eighty, 
The only wonder, in the last case, is that 2 man of so sound 
a constitution, and placed under such favorable circumstan- 
ces, did not live to confute Sir G. Cornewall Lewis; he is 
really a case of premature death, and we suspect that the 
“Ode on the Intimations of Immortality” took ten years out 
of his life, while his other inspired moments may account for 
the remaining period, Besides which, two years in the 
Lakes cannot be counted for more than one in London. 
Dryden alone remains to confront us; and it must be con- 
fessed that Dryden’s poetry comes very close to the borders 
of prose. By way of contrast, let us suggest the names of a 
few speculative philosophers amongst ‘English writers of 
reputation. We find that Bacon and Hume lived to be 65; 
Berkeley to be 69; Locke 72; Reid 86; and Hobbes 91, 
Amongst the German metaphysicians, Kant died at 80, and 
Schelling at 79, whilst Hegel was prematurely cut off at 62. 
In France, Malebranche lived, in spite of a delicate constitu- 
tion, to be 87,and then had to be killed by an envounter 
with his brother metaphysician, Berkeley. Descartes, it is 
true, died at about the age of Shakespeare; but Descartes 
was naturally delicate, whereas we can hardly douut that 
Shakespeare had a fine constitution. If they had exchanged 
pursuits, no one can say that Shakespeare might not have 
rivalled Hobbes, and Descartes perished as early as Keats, 
Spinoza, again, died at 44; but De Quincey very properly 
argues from this and other circumstances that he must have 
been murdered. Let us hope for the credit of philosophy 
that such was the case. At any rate, though the shortest- 
lived of metaphysicians, he would have had a very fair ten- 
ure of life fora poet. Wehbave not indulged in any profound 
researches; but we have had the curiosity to determine the 
average age of the English poets contained in a short list at 
the end of the Golden Treasury. The result comes out pre- 
cisely 56, which, according to our German authority, is 
that of the most unhealthy of all professions, The average, 
however, is materially increased by the admission of such 
unreasonably long-lived people as Rogers and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, and other minor poets. A still shorter list of meta- 
physicians gives an average of 68 years, or a length of life 
superior even to that of the clergy; but we admit that it 
would be desirable to base any decided theory on a wider 
collection of facts. 

There is, of course, nothing surprising in these results. The 
true philosophical temperament is precisely that which is 
favorable to long life. A man who never irritates himself 
about ——— who never subjects his machinery to an un- 
necessary shock, will go on living, when a far stronger man, 
animated by more troublesome passions, will beat himself to 
pieces against the world. The same disposition which fits a 
man for long processes of patient meditation will generally 
enable him to take life easily; and it is curious to observe 
how such a speculator, for example, as Hume, whilst his 
philosophy tends to upset all established creeds, may be per- 
sonally a Conservative of the strongest kind, and desire the 
stability of the institutions whose vitality he is doing his best 
to destroy. Just so Gibbon attacked Christianity in theory, 
but was utterly disgusted when revolutionists began to reduce 
his theory to practice. Poetry of a certain class may be 
comparatively innocuous for similar reasons, Chaucer, Words- 
worth, and Goethe were all long-lived poets, because they 
seldom indulged in violent emotion. Descriptive poetry 
generally may be regarded as fairly harmless; and even 

raceful song-writers, like Herrick in old days and Tom 
Moore in ours, may be along time in wearing themselves 
out. Buta young man who takes to writing revolutionary 
odes, or who shares the passionate impulses of a Byron or a 
Shelley, might almost as well take to drinking, so far as his 
prospects of longevity are concerned. It is the feverish irri- 
tabillty to which all poets are more or less liable that is really 
destructive; though, of eourse, they may occasionally keep 
their passion within bounds. Perhaps there is an apparent 
contradiction to this theory in the fact that clergymen are 
said to be long-lived. Mr. Galton asserts, in his work on 
hereditary genius, that the spiritual heroes of the world have 
generally been men of sickly constitution; and one might 
fancy that a tendency to indulge in strong religious emotion 
nm be as pernicious as the analogous disposition to poetry. 
But, in the first place, it is probable that the mass of clergy- 
men are as little inclined to undue excitement of any kind 
as their neighbors. Most of the sermons which we hear give 
very little indication of a fiery soul absorbed by uncontrolla- 
ble’ passion, and overpowering its feeble tenement of clay. 
And, moreover, excitement does not appear to be injurious 
when it is worked off in action. Politicians and lawyers live 
long enough, though they go through a constant course of 
vel t excit t. A man of a certain strength of con- 
stituticn probably finds the stimulus rather healthy than 
otherwise; and men like Brougham or Palmerston are all 
the better for the ceaseless strain upon their faculties. If 
they had been excluded from any practical displays of energy, 
and condemned to be always working themselves up into 
vehement emotion, with no better mode of discharge than 
writing verses, it is possible that they would have fretted 
themselves out of the world at an earlier period. We must 
add, however, that in all such specu‘ations there is always an 
obvious alternative. It may be not that poctry exercises a 
deleterious influence, but that men of weak constitutions 
naturally take to expressing themselves in poetry. The dis- 
ease mayfin-short, be the cause, instead of the effect. It 
would be impossible to pronounce confidently on so larg? a 
question, and we can meiely commend the subject to statisti- 
cal inquirers.—Saturday Review. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama ‘* Divorce.” 





been demanded by popular clamor, and we regard the 
entire proceedings as a little game that these dema- 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, | gogues are playing for their own especial profit. It will be 








r bered that about this time last year this same little 


BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING | game was played with the same result. But that which is 


the week, Mr. Edwin Booth, in “ Julius Cwsar.” 





merely a harmless sport to these Solons is fraught with 


NIBLO’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, “THE great mischief to the mercantile community. The move- 


Naiad Queen.” 


ments connected with these necessary articles of consumption 


ernie 1g ~~ | are of the most intricate description, and such a measure as 
WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 


Lester Wallack’s play, ‘‘ The Veteran.” 


this, tends to bring the entire business to a standstill. Not 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 


“Humpty Dumpty,” with new 


Fox's Grand Sp 3 
attractions, scenery and effects. 





only, if the good faith in this movement is credited, will all 
the importations now arriving be placed in bond, and the 
jobbing and retail trade be reduced to its lowest limits, but 





the effect will react on London, China, Brazil, and Japan, and 
GRAND OPERA jHOUSE—THE GERMAN OPERA nr tte ed B+ he a 


Troupe. 


make or mar many a fortune. This child’s play as regards 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—EVERY LVENING, 


Variety Performance. 


such gigantic and varied interests should be rigidly frowned 
down. If the House, with a view to mere political effect, 





WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 


should continue in a course of proceedings so objectionable 
to all the requirements of commerce, it would be expedient 





8T. JAMES’ 
kaye, in * Marriage. 





that the leading merchants should memorialize Congress on 


THEATRE—JAMES STEELE MAC-|the subject, so that this deadly sport should no longer be thus 
“i 8 i te ___ Jindulged in. This resolution is all for Buncombe, and is 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE suc- merely one of those pretences with which the protectionists 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- | so adroitly mask their schemes of aggrandizement. 


perb orchestra. 





NEW YORK CIRCUS.—PERFORMANCES EVERY 


evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, 








NATIONAL IMPROVIDENCE. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


There is evidently some deteriorating influence at work 
that in a measure neutralizes the benefits arising from an 
increase of material welfare among the laboring classes. 


$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prize If we compare the wages, and the style of living of the 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- | ®"tisan of to-day with that of his class some twenty years 


bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


since, the difference is very apparent, but on a more severe 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


scrutiny, we doubt if he be happier or more contented for all 
that. The fact is that the money easily earned is as quickly 


Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best | Spent, and we fear that that spirit of thrift which was so pre- 


English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 


850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


valent in years gone by, is now giving way to a method of 
living from hand to mouth, which must have a prejudicial 
effect on the national character. We must concur in the 
opinion that extravagance and prodigality are still more pre- 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


valent among the better classes in this country, and that it 


No receipt for advertising in the Axsion is valid unless signed by would be judicious on their part to set a more befitting ex- 


he Proprietor. 


ample to those beneath them in the social grade; but in the 
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BEGGING THE QUESTION. 


————= | absence of such a reform, it is well to inquire whether the 


working man’s status cannot be so improved by means within 
his reach, as to enable him to live with more comfort than he 
does now, and at the same time to make some provision for the 
_|future. In these times when intellect and labor and capital 
~ |all seem at variance, it is impossible to overrate the value of 
developing habits of thrift among the working classes, even 
from a political point of view; but as there is always a re- 
verse to the picture, so this same thrift and saving is often 


It is very difficnlt to estimate the popular feeling in this | made subservient to false interests, in instigating those terri- 
country in regard to taxation, and until the question be- | ble struggles with which the trade's unions seek to place 
comes more fully defined, we expect to see the same vacil- | labor on an equality with capital. In the first place then, 
lating policy endorsed by Congress which has so strength- |it would be necessary to devise some means, by which 
ened the protectionist party within the past years. There | these strikes could be avoided, and an effort should be 
’ are many financial problems that await a solution, such as made to counteract the communistic ideas now promulgated 

the resumption of specie payments, the repeal of the income | #mong the working classes in New York, and which threaten 
tax, the reduction of the internal taxes and the modification under reckless leadership to spread over the entire land.] 
of the customs imposts, but all reform is stifled or postponed, | _ It is, however, as regards the material welfare of the work- 
because there is on these subjects the same lack of unanimity | man, that the greatest measure of reform is needed. He is 
among the people as among the legislators, and as each poli- | badly housed and poorly fed when we consider the large 
tical party is divided on the questions, it is deemed inexpe- |Sums he spends on these, the primary necessaries of life. 
dient to bring the matter to a close on the eve of a Presi- |Can no method be devised by which he can escape from 
dential election. In the meantime, with due deference to | those tenement houses in which all the laws of hygiene are 
public opinion, it is necessary that some move should be studiously ignored? Our princely merchants should take the 
made, and we thus find that,pursuing the tactics that were so | initiative in founding, by public subscriptions, some clean, 
successful in previous yeats, propositions are made and car- healthy, and comfortable houses, on the plans suggested by 
ried in one branch of Congress which will never be ratified | Mr. Peabody. The returns would be amply secured, as the 
by the other, and the people are gratified with a poor imita-| experience in this trust has fully demonstrated, especially as 
tion of the game of battledore, while the interests of the na-| the workman could afford to pay a much higher price for 


tion are vitally at stake. 


the same accommodation than in London. There are many 


Of course, it will be maintained that in arguing the neces- | streets both on the east and west sides of the island where 
sity of a revision of the tariff, we are comniitted to the ex- | land could be secured at a reasonable cost for such a pur- 
treme tenets of free trade, and that our coffers are lined with | pose, and even a trial of the system on a moderate scale 


that British gold which, according to protectionist ideas, 


jg| would inure to the public good, as its success would lead 


showered among the Washington lobbyists. We disclaim | tenement holders to bestow more care on the conveniences 
such views. We believe that the receipts from customs form | of their buildings, and a reduction from the present extor- 
the basis of a well-balanced budget in every country; but | tionate rents might also be effected. But it is in the way of 
there is a radical difference, in our opinion, between such | living that the lack of thrift is most perceptible. What with 
imposts levied for revenue and others exacted merely to en- | Commissions, middlemen and retailers, there is no doubt but 
rich monopolists, at the people’s cost. These privileged that the workman disburses twice as much - he ought to do 
classes, however, wield great power, banded, as they are, in| in his housekeeping expenses. It is strange, in view of these 
mutual defence, and no better proof of this influence can be | eXtortions, tha, the co-operation system has not as yet 
adduced than the success with which they combat the pro-| succeeded in this country. It is a noteworthy fact, 
posal to allow ships to be bought in foreign countries, so as|that all the necessary articles of subsistence are trebled 
to restore the American marine to its pristine splendor. They |in price when retailed in small quantities, and yet the 
are nevertheless much averse to enter on a full consideration | consumers have not the sense to band together in 
of the entire subject, and as their old plea of protecting home | order to avoid this unnecessary outlay. Were these sugges- 
industry at the national expense is worn pretty threadbare, | tions acted upon, a great saving might be effected, and those 
they resort to other methods to strengthen the power which | habits of thrift developed which are now evidently lacking 
they fear is so fast slipping from their hands. Their last | among the American artisans. In any case, it is the duty of 


move was the proposal to admit tea and coffee free of dut 





y, | all employers to use their influence in urging their workmen 


which was recently adopted in the House of Representatives. | to put by a portion of their wages, and it devolves upon our 
Such legislation is entirely opposed to all the tenets of poli-| rich men, to work out the problem, how the position of the 
tical economy, the only plea in favor of a free breakfast | Working classes is to be ameliorated. This is not a question 


table consisting in the desire so to cheapen tea and coffee 











as | of charity that requires a speedy solution, but rather one of 


to lessen the popular demand for more ardent stimulants. usefulness and philanthropy combined, the results from which 
These articles, however, yield a large revenue to every gov-| would have a momentous effect upon future generations, 
ernment, and as they are in general use, the impost is searcely | When New York will be one of the leading commercial and 
telt by the people. The removal of the tax has never | manufacturing emporiums of the world. 


HARD TIMES. 

This has certainly proved to be one of the most exceptional 
winters remembered by the oldest inhabitant. The clerk of 
the weather has apparently set at defiance all the prognostics 
of those who claim to be thoroughly initiated in his secrets. 
Already in November there was such a severe cold snap in 
England, the like of which had not been experienced for 
years, and which led to the belief that the season would be 
one of great severity. In New York also, we shared in this 
same belief, and yet the winter has been mild, and the streets 
have rarely been obstructed by snow or ice. On either side 
of us, however, East and West, the weather has been terrible 
in the extreme. No such winter has been known on the 
Atlantic for years past. The logs of all the steamers arriving 
from European ports show a continuous record of storms and 
hurricanes, and it will be almost providential if we have not 
yet some calamity to report. All the Atlantic steam lines 
have suffered from the severity of the weather, and in some 
cases we have a sad loss of life to deplore among the crews 
exposed to such unexampled hardships. But althuugh some 
have been sadly damaged about the rigging, the bridges, and 
the smoke stacks, and others have had their bulwarks staved 
in and their boats carried away, it is gratifying to report the 
sterling sea-going qualities of these steamers, as also the 
executive ability of the officers, and the endurance of the 
sailors under such trying circumstances. Tle record of the 
past season will add immensely to the reputation of these 
lines, and will, without doubt, lead to a large increase in the 
passenger traffic between the two countries. 

At the West also, the severity of the weather has been 
unparalleled, causing an immense amount of suffering and 
distress. The plains have been swept by a succession of 
storms, and even those regions devoted to cattle raising, 
which were supposed to yield grazing all the year round, 
have been covered with snow. On the upper plateaus of 
the Rocky Mountains the fall has been prodigious, and great 
fears are expressed that when this accumulation of snow and 
ice melts, the rise in the waters of the great western rivers 
will entail fresh disasters. Under such a contingency the 
most strenuous efforts should be made to strengthen the 
dykes in the lower part of the Mississippi, as one defective 
crevasse might lead to a very serious inundation. There is 
also another dangef that we hope to see averted. The block- 
ade on the Union Pacific railroad has been of so long dura- 
tion that there isan immense accumulation of freight on 
both sides of the continent. The melting uf the snow will 
surely undermine the roadway in many places, and render it 
difficult with an increased traffic to make the usual schedule 
of time. It will require keen management and great execu- 
tive ability to avoid accidents which would still further pre- 
judice the public mind against the company. It is to be 
hoped that the Union Pacific will find itself better prepared 
another season to cope with the elements, and that no such 
break in the land communication between the two slopes 
will be allowed under any circumstances in the future. In 
any case we need more roads both North and South, across 
the plains to the Pacific, and the sooner they are built the 
better. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The last number of the Reoue Politique et Littéraire contains 
an article on the “ Affaire de /’ Alabama devant le tribunal 
arbiiral,” in which a French writer shows himself as tho- 
roughly opposed to American pretensions as the writer in 
the Cologne Gazette, whose article we recently noticed. After 
pointing out how exceedingly complicated the whole question 
is, and dwelling on the importance of a definite and satisfac- 
tory solution, the author of the article in the Revue says:— 
“There is one point, however, on which an opinion will 
probably be more easily formed than on the question as a 
whole. This is the claim of the American Government to 
make the English Government pay, not only the losses caused 
directly to the citizens of the Union by the cruisers which 
escaped from Engiish ports, but also the ‘ general conse- 
quences,’ as it calls them, of the presence of these cruisers ; 
elevation of maritime insurance, &c.; indeed, even the 
prolongation of the war, which was due, says the American 
Government, to the hopes raised in minds of the Confederate 
chiefs by the exploits of these cruisers.... So enormous a 
claim is set aside in advance by the trained intellects of the 
jurists who form the Commission, and by the common 
practice followed in actions for damages engaged between 
private persons. In such a question, where, in the name of 
Heaven, would the liability from ‘ general consequence’ have 
an end?” The Rerwe concludes by remarking on the very 
different attitude taken by the United States when a similar 
claim to that they now urge was brought against them by 
Portugal some twenty-one years ago. In that case, although 
the Portuguese Government only asked for an indemnity to 
private persons for direct damages done by “ pirates” which 
had been equipped in the ports of the United States, the 
American Government persistently refused to take any such 
demand into consideration, alleging that “ it was incompatible 
with the Constitution of the United States and the practice 
of civilized nations.” 


There is always a great cry made ir this country against 
the large British landowners, and when a nobleman owns a 
few thousand acres he is held up to public execration as if he 
had committed some heinous offense azainst the community. 
We cannot understand this sentiment on the part of Ame- 
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} 
rican writers, as the same gentry invariably improve their power enough to injure the plates of the fort, however near | haube” as that worn by the men, their great-coats of precisely 
estates, and thus enhance the value of the surrounding pro- it may be brought. There is one point, however, to which the same color and pattern—while the new French coat is 
perty. They become, moreover, representative men in the | we find no allusion made, and that is the precaution to be | not; and the only distinction, in fact, between their uniforms 
county, and are the first to suggest and carry out the reforms | taken to preserve these forts from rust and corrosion. It is| and that of those under theirtommand is to be found in the 
inculcated by agricultural science. In fact they are the most {an admitted fact that salt water has a very damaging effect} small silver shoulder straps, indicating their rank. The 
useful members of society. In this country land grabbers are ‘un iron hulls, and in the case of the Megvera it was proved | regulation waterproof cloaks even were found to shine too 
becoming a pest and a nuisance, and if their operations are ,that a hole could be punched in her plates with a common 
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not limited by law, the development of the natiouai resources 
will be greatly endangered within a few years. We thus see 
it stated that nearly 3,000,000 of acres in the San Joaquim 
Valley, California, are cwned by two men, and that the tra- 


| efficient from the same reason. 
{to stand the brunt of waves, mist, and spray, the question 


hammer. The American iron-clads are said to be totally in- 


Now, as these forts will have 


arises within how long a time their plates will be reduced 


veller may ride forty-five miles in a line along this immense | by the elements toa state of sanded pasteboard. Perhaps 
estate, and may follow a fence around a single pasture of | the old watchword of keeping our powder dry might be ex- 


sixty-five miles. Another man is said to own 850,900 acres. 


This aggregation of millions of acres in a few hands, it is 


contended, has been carried to such an extent as to seriously 
impede the purchase of small quantities by actual settlers, 
and, if persevered in for many more years, will make it as 
difficult there for a working man to acquire a homestead as 
in the thickly peopled countries of Europe. Immense tracts 
of land held by speculators are year by year kept out of the 
market until the rise in price is sufficient to appeal to the cu- 
pidity of the owners. These tracts should now be covered 
by an industrious population, and be producing heavy crops 
of grain. 

Acurious case of misplaced confidence was recently tried, 
in England, the result of which will be of great moment in 
the bibulous world. Messrs. Spiers and Pond, the great rail- 
way caterers, were summoned before the magistrates for re- 
tailing beer on short measure. It was proved that their half 
pint glass was a sixth under the standard, and as there was 
as much again lost in froth, their customers only got two- 
thirds of the beverage they paid for. If, as has been stated, 
these caterers retailed 60,000 glasses of ale a day, the profits in 
this short measure must have been enormous, although they 
maintained that they did not feel themselves bound to adhere 
to the legal standard as regards the size of their glasses. 
They were fined forty shillings for the offense. It is a pity 
that some such rule is not observed here. The size of the 
ale and lager beer glass grows beautifully less every day, and 
if these exactions continue much longer the Publicans will 
gain as unenviable repute as the Pharisee of old. 


Now that the gushing period between the United States 
and Great Britain is succeeded by recriminations and per- 
plexities, and the question arises whether that famous treaty 
is worth even the paper it is written on, we are curious to 
know what steps the English Government will take in regard 
to the honors and emoluments bestowed on the negotiators 
at the successful completion of their labors. Will the Mar- 
quis of Ripon become an Earl again, and will Sir Stafford 
Northcote resume his place in the Conservative fold? It is a 
curious fact that the two great political parties in England 
are alike committed against any concession to the Americans 
as regards influential damages, as Sir Stafford is one of the 
representative men on the Conservative side. We therefore 
consider the idea mooted by the press in this country, that a 
change of Ministry would lead to a modification of English 
views as unsound; the Tories would rather base their claims 
for consideration, on a total withdrawal from the treaty, and 
this fact increases the difficulties of the situation. 


Now that the gentle sex has succeeded in escalading the | 


pulpit and the tribune, what will be the next move? Will 
the example be followed ? Mrs. Woodhull in a recent lecture 
threatens to send throughout the land five hundred female 
orators to influence the result of the Presidential campaign. 
For ourselves, we would wish these champions to restrict 
their powers to curtain lectures, but the Tribune is certainly 
lacking in gallantry when it thus derides the scheme : “ Per- 
haps Mrs. Woodhull can do it!) Who knows? If so, it will 
add petticoats and picturesqueness to a crusade which has 
hitherto been somewhat bleak from the lack of those alluring 
and atteactive elements. The twinkle of a No. 2 gaiter with 
a high heel upon the rostrum would doubtless tick!e the great 
mass-meecting imagination, stupefied by long contemplation 
of No. 14 brogans double soled; but we don’t think the dis- 
courses of the weare:s of these bewildering boots would 
amount to much. It is seriously to be hoped that Mrs. 
Woodhull will reconsider her alarming resolution and not 
wantonly flood the land with another deluge of talking 
virgins. There are surely enough now. With babble of 
them is the world filled, and of most of them the emptiness 
is as the emptiness of innumerable drums. Of the other sort, 
so far as heard from, it would appear that they desire to have 
as little to do with Mrs. Woodhull as possible.” 

The London Times of a recent date has an account of the 
first of the iron sea-forts, to be erected at Spithead as a pro- 
tection to Portsmouth. This fort, the skeleton of which, 
after being put together in the manufacturers’ yards for ex- 
amination, has been taken to pieces again and packed off by 
rail to Spithead. It will cost a million pounds sterling; the 
shell alone costing £450,000. The skeleton weighs about 
2,400 tons. It is to be fitted up with fifteen-inch plates, cost- 
ing $1,000 each. This fort, and the others which are to be 
constructed like it, will be each 700 feet in circumference 
and 230 in height, and will be armed with two tiers of guns, 
one tier comprising 24 600-pounders and the other 25 400- 
pounders. The two principal forts, commanding the only 
deep channel leading from the area into Portsmouth harbor, 
will be about two thousand yards apart. Their guns, it is 
calculated, will pierce twelve-inch armor, at two thousand 
yards distance, while no gun yet invented is credited with 


|tended to other departments, and in that case those forts 
should be placed in position wien required, and not earlier. 


Every month in the year there arrives at this port some 
accession to the foreign steamship lines; the new comer 
excels in strength, speed and beauty most of its predecessors. 
The accommodations show also great improvements especially 
in the steerage department, and from the patronage these 
ships immediately receive, it is evident that the passenger 
traffic between this conntry and Europe, despite its enor- 
mous developments, is still in a state of incipiency compared 
with the preportions it must assume within the next twenty 
years. The number of these vessels is now 105, with an 
aggreg ite of almost 300,000 tons, and numerous additions are 
announced for the ensuing year, and yet no effort is made 
by the Americans to secure a part of this profitable trade. 
The Press, however, are taking the matter in hand, but tne 
Protectionist views are still too powerful to allow any hope of 
a repeal of the laws now existing, which so shackle enter- 
prise. A contemporary thus writes on the subject :—* While 
every other city and nation are making arrangements to 
trade with the United States, Americans are compelled to 
fold their arms and see the richest prizes of commerce berne 
off by foreign rivals. By a system of commercial legislation 
that is fast becoming intolerable, we are forbidden the privi- 
lege of either building or buying ships. Other cities and 
countries with only a twentieth part of the resources of New 
York and the United States can establish new steamship 
lines to this city, while New Yorkers and Americans 
are confronted by a solid wall of legislative stupidity and 
ignorance which nothing but a political earthquake can 
shatter to the ground.” 


We can perfectly understand the galling effect the Ger- 
man occupation of the French Provinces must have on that 
sensitive nation. But neither the people nor the statesmen 
are imbued with that sound matter-of-fact reasoning which 
would suggest a mitigation, if not a cessation, of these trou- 
bles. All is theory and bombast. The most inconceivable 
projects are launched and applauded, and the women, even, 
have caught the infection, and now propose to bestow their 
jewels to the benefit of the fund by which these hateful 
Teutons are to be bought out. The Pull Mall Gazette thus 
treats the subject: Only let cool common-sense analyze the 
project of their passionately despoiling themselves of their 
ate and see what it all amounts to. It is like raising a 
great municipal loan in the galleries of the Palais Royal. 
| Suppose all the jewellery of France cast into a heap and ap- 
|praised at the price its owners paid for it, and the agyre- 
gate might amount to a very respectable sum. Sell 
it second-hand in a glutted market, and see how it 
would melt in the realizing. French jewellery is 
essentially light and showy, and loses lustre and value with 
use and wear. The gold is largely alloyed—the stones are 
sct to conceal their flaws. But if gems of the purest water 
blazed in virgin gold, where are the purchasers to come from? 
Native buyers there would be none, for the spirit of sacrifice 
would reign supreme over the world of fashion; ornaments 
would be evidence of bad taste, and brand their wearers to 
social infamy. Consequently French jewels would be cast on 
the foreign markets, and prices would sink under the weight 
like Tarpeia crushed beneath the Sabine bracelets. Nothing 
is more easily swamped than the market of luxuries beyond 
the reach of the million. To discuss the matter with even 
the affectation of gravity is like beating the air with a sledge- 
hammer. But there actually are French ladies who are giv- 
ing this last proof of their patriotic sincerity of purpose, and 
common civility constrains us to treat them with correspond- 
ing gravity. 

One of the first outward and visible signs of the reforms 
which are being carried out by General de Cissey in the 
French army is the appearance of a new pattern of great-coat 
for the infantry officers. The old regulation great-coat was 
far too showy, and made the officers much too conspicuous 
in action; it was also very costly. The new garment is sup- 
posed to meet all modern requirements by French critics, 
who point out with pride that the sword is concealed beneath 
the new great-coat in a similar manner to that of Prussian 
officers. An impartial observer would, however, be inclined 
to remark tha: the concealment of the sword by Prussian 
officers is only part of the studied system followed in the 
German army of assimilating as far as possible the appear- 
ance of their officers’ uniform to that of the privates. Officers 
in gaudy, visible uniforms, say the Germans, offer an easy 
mark for the enemy, and so get shot down when they come 
to close quarters, just at the very moment when their leader- 
ship and skill are most required by their men. The Germans 
therefore have dressed their officers so simple as to make 
them perfectly undistinguishable from the common soldiers 











at a hundred yards off. Their head-dress is the same “ pickel- 


much in the sun when wet, and so draw fire on the officers 
during the last campaign. They are already abandoned, we 
believe, in principle, if not actually in practice, by the Berlin 
War Office. It should not be forgotten, however, that the 
French are not the only nation the officers of whose army 
rejoice in over-braided uniforms, while the Americans have 
adopted a dress utterly at variance with the uniform of the 
non-commissioned officers and privates under their com- 


mand. 
——- > -— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Leaders of Public Opinionin Ireland. By W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.A. New York: D. Appleton and Co. The repub- 
lication of this work is at the present time especially oppor- 
tune. To many the book will come as a new acquaintance, 
und it will be received with pleasure by scores of its former 
friends. For the benefit of those who may be ignorant of 
the author’s design, and the manner of its fulfilment, a few 
words upon those points may be not amiss. The volume 
comprises clear and comprehensive sketches of the lives— 
personal and political—of Swift, Flood, Grattan, and O’Con- 
nell, As worthy efforts in the field of biography, these 
sketches are deserving of high praise, while from their in- 
timate bearing upon the condition and the prospects of Ire- 
land, they are at the present moment peculiarly significant 
and interesting. In the words of Mr. Lecky (we quote from 
his very thoughtful Introduction),—* The present of a na- 
tion can only be explained by its past, and in dealing with 
strong sentiments of disloyalty and discontent, it is of the 
utmost importance to trace the historical causes to which 
they may be due.” A carefui perusal of the book yields much 
food for profitable thought, and suggests many reflections 


upon one of the most interesting political questions of the 
day. 


Recollections of Past Life. By Sir Henry Holland, Bart., 
M.D., ete. New York: D. Appleton and Co. We have 
read this latest contribution to autobiographical literature 
with the keenest interest. No work of like nature that has 
appeared of late years possesses a stronger claim to the at- 
tention of the reading public. It is only necessary to con- 
sider the length and the activity of the author's life, and the 
distinguished circles in which he has always moved, in order 
to estimate the value of the muterials at his command. And 
the manner in which he has availed himself of these mate- 
rials calls for the warmest approbation. Interwoven in the 
modest record of his own not uneventful life, are reminis- 
cences of his intercourse with a large number of the most 
illustrious men and women of this century. The wide scope 
of these recollections will be apparent when we remember 
that the author isnow in his eighty-third year. From a host 
of names which appear in these pages, we select the follow- 
ing, as an earnest of what pleasant company the reader may 
expect to enjoy. Scott, Jeffrey, Alison, Prince Albert, Can 
ning, Guizot, Thiers, Webster, Macaulay, and Abraham Lin- 
coln. The few names that we have cited will give some 
idea of the extent of his intercourse with men, and indicate 
the startling contrasts which are to be found in his memoirs 
of the past. It has somewhat surprised us to find no men- 
tion of that quaint and most delightful humorist, Charles 
Lamb. The author having frequently met with Words- 
worth and Coleridge, prior to the year 1834, it is certainly 
curious that there is nothing in relation to a man who was 
one of their most familiar intimates. The spirit of this book 
is exceeding cheery and delightful, and gives one a very 
agreeable impression of the author's character, as well as a 
charming picture of happy and dignified old age. The book 
will doubtless meet with entire success. 

Lucretius on the Nature of Things. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, by Charles Frederick Johnson. New York: De 
Witt C. Lent and Cy. This is a valuable addition to the re- 
productions of classical literature, which have followed each 
other in such rapid succession during the past few years. It 
is, as the author informs us, the result of long years of appli- 
cation, and bears all the marks of diligent research and pa- 
tient labor. The introduction dnd the supplemental notes 
are distinguished by charms of style and fertility of 
thought. 

Christian Theology and Moderm Scepticism. By the Duke 
of Somerset. New York: Appleton and Co. In a little 
volume which may be read from first to last during a winter 
afternoon, the author sees fit to discuss some of the weightiest 
truths, as well as the most intricate problems of the Christian 
faith. The volume is divided into thirty-nine chapters, and 
the longest of these contains just ten pages. “ Hebrew Poe- 
try” is enlarged upon to the extent of one page and a half; 
“Legendary History” receives a like amount of attention; 
while “ St. Paul’s place in history” is made the subject of a 
protracted dissertation of almost a page and a quarter. Se- 
rious comment upon so desultory a work can hardly be ex- 
pected. We need only add that the book is as superficial 
in spirit as it is contracted in form. 

From Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. we have received a 
volume of a new edition of {Dickens’ works now in course of 

















publication. This new issue is to be known as the “ Handy 
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Volume Edition,” and is intended for the most popular use, 
being published ata price that puts it within the reach of all. 
The present volume contains* Barnaby Rudge” and the 
fragment of the “ Mystery of Edwin Drood.” The type is 
small, but distinct, and the general presentation of the book 
is better than its exceedingly low price would seem to 
warrant. 


John Jasper’s Secret. A Sequel to Charles Dickens’ “ Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood.” Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and 
Brothers. Attempts of this character are generally unwise, 
and always extremely hazardous. In. the present instance 
the endeavor is scarcely justified, tor the success is very 
equivocal. From the nature of the subject-matter the book 
would be sure of a wide circulation, even were the execution 
much worse than it really is. As a story it is not devoid of 
interest, but as a continuation of the work left incomplete by 
the great novelist, it is wholly unsatisfactory. 


>. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


A new quarterly, the Lambeth Review, is to appear shortly, 
in London. 

A history of the Four Orders of Friars in England is being 
compiled by Mr. Palmer, a Franciscan. It will contain be- 
tween five and six thousand excerpts from old records. 

An Italian translation of Mr. Disraeli’s “ Lothair,” by R. 
M. Stuart, is in course of publication at Florence. 


The Duke of Marlborough has in the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford a catalogue of the celebrated Blenheim Librery, fa- 
mous for its carly classical works and curiosities of foreign 
literature. 

Sir John Maclean has begun to print his “ History of the 
County of Cornwall.” We understand that it will contain 
copious extracts from the papers of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
which the Queen gave to the nation some years ago. 

The Times states that the family of the late Field-Marshal Sir 
John Burgoyne have entrusted to Mr. George Bentley for 
publication the complete journals kept by Sir John during 
the campaigns of 1809-10-11-12-13, and which have been dis- 
covered among his papers, and also his private correspon- 
dence during the Crimean War. 

We learn that the Society of Friends has selected the 
ground for the ercction of a memorial stone to George Fox, 
which will be placed opposite to the field-gate, at Drayton, 
England, and near the house where he was born. 

“Lord Byron; a Biography ; with a Critical Essay on his 
Place in Literature,” by Karl Elze, is announced as ready by 
Mr. Murray. 

Ludwig Feuerbach has sent a letter to express his sincere 
gratitude to Karl Blind and the London Committee for the 
manner in which they have initiated the movement for a 
testimonial. 

Mr. Rupert Kettle and Mr. A. 8. Hill, M-P., have, with 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., and Mr. Wardell, one of her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Coal Mines, been selected as the 
judges of the merits of the essays upon how best to secure 
safety in the working of collieries, for which ee have 
been oflered by Mr. Edward Hermon, M.P. The competi- 
tors are to be colliery workers, and the premiums are £150 
and £50 respectively. 

It is said that, on the recommendation of the Master of the 
Tells, the Lord Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury 
have appointed Mr. Eirikr Magnusson, of the University 
Library, Cambridge, to edit for the Rolls Series, with Eng- 
lish translation and full glossary, the Icelandic a of 
Thomas Becket, of which Mr. Magnusson discovered the 
English original last year. 

The Atheneum understands that Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B., late 
Chief Constructor of the Navy, is about to establish a new 
quarterly magazine, of a scientific character, the first number 
of which will appear early in March, to be devoted to the 
improvement of Naval Architecture, Marine Engineering, 
Steam Navigation, and seamanship generally. It will be 
called Naval Science, and will be under the joint editorship 
of the Rev. Dr. Woolley, Director of Education to the 
Admiralty, and Mr. Reed. 


The Attorney-Gereral, in his speech in the Tichborne 
case, after quoting the familiar passage in Macbeth— 
“ Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon‘ I would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage,” 


said, “I have never yet been able to make out what that 
adage was.’ A correspondent tells him that a solution of 
the difficulty is to be found in Staunton’s “ Shakspeare,” vol. 
iii. p. 480, where the note on the passsge is as follows :— 
“ Catus amat pisces, sed non vult tingere plantas ;” or, as it is 
rendered in “ Heywood’s Proverbs,” 1566—* The cat would 
eate fishe, and would not wet her feete.” ’ 

The celebrated vase of Siberian aventurine, given by Km- 

ror Nicholas the First of Russia to the late Sir Roderick I. 

Lurchinson, as “ explorer of the geology of Russia,” and be- 
queathed by him to the Museum of Practical Geology, is tow 
in position in that establishment. This vase is four feet high 
end ol feet in circumference, aud stands on a pedestal of 
polished grey porphyry. 

The following letter from his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh to the Marquis of Ripon, the Lord President 
of the Council, refers to the collections of art and science 
which the Prince has lent for exhibition to the public :— 

“Clarence House, Ist December, 1871. 

“ My dear Lord Ripon—In the course of my various cruises 
and travels in different parts of the world during my com 
mand of H.M.S. Galatea, it has been my good fortune to en- 
joy unusual opportunities of bringing together a collection of 
objects of various descriptions, specamens of Oriental art, 
such as bronzes, porcelain, and brocades, of arms of different 
nations, and of natural history. At the same time I have 
become possessed of a seri.s of most a water-color 
drawings by Messrs. Brierly and Chevalier. The collection 
is hardly unpacked as yet, but it has occurred to me that be- 
fore arranging it at Clarence House it might interest many 
(whether from what it contains of artistic merit or not), if I 
were to send it, or at all events a selection from it, to the 
South Kensington Museum, for exhibition to the public. 
Under these circumstances I make the ofter to you, and if you 
think it desirable to accept it, the collection is at your dis- 
posal as soon as you choose to have it—I remain yours 
truly, ALFRED.”—The exhibition was opened on Wednesday, 
the 24th ult., and will continue open for about two months, 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


THE MEANEST OF ALL CRIMES. 
From the Evening Post, 


It is Carlyle, we believe, who says that among the one 
thousand millions of human beings upon the globe there 
exists somewhere the one man who is the biggest scoundrel 
of the whole pack, if we could only but find him out. Soa 
certain individual was proclaimed, or rather professed him- 
s2lf, not long since, the wickedest man in New York, though 
his pretensions were a and other signal examples of 
total depravity sprang up to dim the lustre of his distinction. 
The inquiry, in fact, is impracticable, for though the worst 
man of ail unquestionably abounds, it is impossible to say 
precisely who and where he is. <A search for him would be 
like the search for the smallest flea, according to the scale of 
Swift’s verses, which say that 


“ —___ Naturalists observe a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey ; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em. 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 


Thus, when you fancy you have got the biggest rogue, there 
may be somewhere a bigger one entitled to the laurels. 

But if we cannot discover the greatest scoundrel in the world, 
it is not difficult, we think, to detect the meanest of all crimes. 
In vulgar belief thechicken-thief, or the fellow who robs 
henroosts by night, has the least title to a respectful regard ; 
but we do not know why his peculiar knavery is meaner and 
baser than many another sort that we might mention. He is 
a sneak, it is true, but so are the dozens of loafers who prow] 
about areas and docks tocatch up unconsidered trifles. He 
makes little by his occupation, and that little in a very shabby 
way, but he is scarcely worse in either respect than drop 
thieves or the promoters of the confidence e. A real 
injustice, indeed, has been done the robber of henroosts in 
popular estimation and prejudice, for there is a meaner than 
he; there is a crime lower than his; a crime the least defen- 
sible, the most shocking and godless and inhuman in the 
whole catalogue of human depravities. 

It is that of the official person who deliberately purloins 
the funds of a savings bank. Other criminals may have some 
excuse, or at least may relieve the blackness of their offences 
by sparks of light. The gambler is often impelled by over- 
mastering passions; the highwayman, like Claude Duval or 
Jack Sheppard, exhibits a personal courage that excites ad- 
miration in the midst of detestation and dread. Even the 
great robber Tweed had the virtue of sticking to his friends, 
and Fisk was said to be generous. But the spoiler of the 
widow, the orphan, the cripple and the almost penniless—and 
such is every defrauder of a savings bauk—has no at 
qualities to set off bis baseness, no incidental or subsidiary 
traits to lessen or soften the harsh outlines of his turpitude. 
His, as Burke said of metaphysics, “ is pure, unmixed, indefi- 
cated evil.” 

Who are they that contribute the funds of a savings bank ? 
Mr. William B. Astor, Mr. A. T. Stewart, Mr. Moses Taylor, 
we venture to say, never invested adimein any of those 
institutions; the moderately rich open no accounts with 
them; and the well-to-d« of every class scarcely ever enter 
their doors. But the sailor, who risks himself. among the 
billows and tempests of the deep; the mechanic, who, in the 
midst of the winter’s cold and summer’s heat, pursues his hard 


‘| and ill-paid toil; the half-starved seamstress, wearing her 


fingers off to keep body and soul together; the hard-worked 
domestic, striving to get together enough to bring her parcnts 
from lands of want and alee: to the comparative plenty of 
the New World—these and the like of these, the indigent, 
the destitute, the blind and maimed and halt—compose the 
classes whose eccnomies make the savings banks. 

They are the virtuous poor, the hard-working 
self-respecting poor, the poor who are striving and lookin 
forward to a better dav, or if not to a better day, to a self- 

rotection and shelter against the evil day—who send their 
ittle pittances to be guarded and, if ible, increased, by the 
ger = of the savings bank. It is they, too, and they 
alone, who are robbed, cheated, wronged, by the iniquities of 
presidents, cashiers and directors. Are we not right, then, 
when we say that the meanest, the shabbiest, the t of 
crimes is the crime which pilfers the vaults of an institution 
for savings? Are we wrong in asking that the managers 
who have lately been detected in cheating depositors should 
be brought to a speedy justice? Let no assumed respecta- 
bility of standing, no secret political influence, no chicanery 
of lawyers, no personal complications shield this class of 
offenders fur one moment from the sternest penalties of the 
law. 


r, the 


A CRUSADE ON VICE. 
From the Commercial Advertiser, 


There is a society in London for the suppression of vice, 
by which a very effective work is done. They enter the lists 
against indecent publications, prints, etc., and do not spare 
the haunts of vice and crime. They have prosecuting officers 
who see that the cases get into court, and such has been the 
effectiveness of the society that an enormous amount of con- 
traband literature has been destroyed, and so prevented from 
doing its deleterious work. It is only a few weeks since it 
was announced that this London society had proceeded 
against certain papers from the United States, which have a 
very free circulation here, but which are not to be allowed 
to exert their devastating influence upon the British mind. 
There are certainly very many good reasons why the indecent 
illustrations which now disfigure so many journals and which 

nder to a depraved taste should be handed over to the pub- 

ic executioner, and why the letter press which accon:panies 
them should be placed in the category of indictable language. 
And besides publications which are so freely exposed, there 
are many others of a more shameful class, that often figure 
in the records of police descents. They, too, can be reached 
by the law, and with a firm and vigorous public opinion 
to back the prosecution, both classes may be driven out of 
sight, a! least, and possibly out of existence. The attempt 
has been once or twice made in this City to “squelch” these 
indecencies. It has proved a success so far as to compel pub- 
lishers to change their tone and style, but in the absence of 
continued prosecution, they soon return to their “ wallowing 
in the mire.” Boston has sent us many of the worst publica- 
tions of this evil school, and we are not surprised when a 
Boston os ree proclaims from the desk that, “ books and 

cannot be found sold openly in New York, are 





very — whic! 
unblushing] 


sold over Boston counters.” The Hub, how- 
ever, must look out for itself and we need indulge in no 


Sas 


Pharisaic emotions because of the greater purity of Gotham. 
Tie plain duty before us, is to root out the evil as it exists 
here, and so prevent the further extension of the baleful 
malaria which poisons the thirst of the young and encourages 
habits of vice. A new crusade will soon be commenced here. 
A law is proposed at Albany which aims to correct and de- 
stroy the evils that wait upon the circulation of these damag- 
ing publications. It will be pressed to a passage and then 
enforced if magistrates and prosecuting officers will do their 
duty. There is no sort of benefit in these spasmodic raids, 
in which the police delight and which for one night only 
“ put out the lights” that lure the navigatorsot Broadway to 
destruction. But frequent, steady, and systematic repression 
must be the adopted policy. Two or three weeks ago the 
papers chronicled a raid on the Concert Saloons. The brilliant 
doorways were under an eclipse for a night or two, avd then 
new and beiter attract:ons were offered, and Pandemonium 
is again in full blast. Now if we do secure a law stringent 
enough to be of service, let us see that it is enforced. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE VATICAN. 
From the Evening Post. 


In St. Peter’s at Rome the eastern transept has for many 
years been a recognised haunt for the tourist and the student ; 
for it contains the magnificent tomb of one of the Popes, on 
which Canova exerted his transcendent genius. Here are 
those wonderful lions—one sleeping and one waking—which 
have been familiarized to the civilized world by innumerable 
copies, and which are the very perfection of the sculptor’s 
art. Of late, however, this transept has been inaccessible. 
Heavy doors and walls, which, though only called temporary, 
seem calculated to last for ages, prevent the inquisitive visitor 
from gaining entrance to that portion of the vast basilica. 

In ascending to the interior of the dome, however, it is 
quite possible to look over the wall of partition, which does 
not reach to the ceiling of the transept, and thence may be 
discerned a vast array of scats, dusty and dismantled, con- 
verging around an equally neglected throne, which stands at 
one end of the large hall. This inaccessible spot, which can 
only be seen from a great height and from a certain angle, is 
the ball where the Council of the Vatican held its sessions. 
Here it was that the Roman pontiff so recently called to- 
gether the greatest assemblage of prelates the world ever 
saw; and here it was that the startling dogma of papal 
infallibility was announced to mankind, while the astonished 
nations asked each other if the wheels of time had not rolled 
back a half a dozen centuries. 

Amid the clash of arms the voices of the theologians were 
silenced. When France and Germany buckled on their 
armor, and the eldest son of the church found something 
else to do besides protecting the Hely Father, the flock of 

riests and bishops, of patriarchs and cardinals, was dispersed. 
Many then supposed that the CEcumenical Council was over ; 
but its sessions were only postponed, and now we hear that 
the Pope has signed a decree convoking the Council either at 
the Island of Malta or in the Tyrol. The date of the meeting 
is not mentioned, but it is inferred from the localities desig- 
nated that Pius IX. will leave Rome. It would, however, be 
premature to place too much confidence on reports like this, 
and it would be a sad derogation from the dignity of the 
Vatican Council for it to assemble anywhere else save in the 
pontifical city. The power of the papacy at this age requires 
all the accessories which the historic associations of Rome 
alone can give it, and the comparative indiflerence of the 
world to even Ecumenical decisions would only be increased 
were those unanswerable mandates to issue from an insignifi- 
cant isle inthe Mediterranean, or froma rude village amid the 
Tyrolese mountains. The Roman Catholic religion may 
exist without Rome; but the papacy will never retain its 
ancient hold on the Christian world if it be divorced from the 
Eternal City. 


NEUTRALITY. 
From the Sun, 


It must be acknowledged that the recent exposure of the 
sales of arms to France during the Franco-Prussian war is 
likely to create some prejudice in the minds of the Govern- 
ments that have consented to arbitrate under the Washington 
Treaty. One of those arbitrators is the head of the nation 
with which France was at war when the arms were furnish- 
ed, and he will doubtless be inclined to place a higher value 
on the lives of German soldiers than on the illicit profits of 
the Military Ring. The charge against Grant’s War Depart- 
ment is that of the gravest breach of neutrality which could 
be committed short of sending armed men to assist a belli- 
gerent; and the opposition of the Administration Senators 
to an investigation is calculated to drive away any lingering 
doubt that the unlawful act was committed with guilty know- 
ledge-—Had England, instead of permitting the Alabama to 
escape, equip the vessel from her own arsenals and then 
sold her to the rebels, that nation’s breach of neutrality would 
have been no greater than that now charged against Grant’s 
War Department. 


WHO WOULD SUFFER MOST? 
From the Anglo American Times. 


Wherever people teach untruth, they can never guage the 
consequential injury they may cause; and wherever nations 
act foolishly they may leave the full injury to fall on a gene- 
ration yet to be born. But we know the extent of some of 
the direct losses—such for instance, as the fall in the Public 
Securities ; the check given to emigration and to investment ; 
the hand-tying as regards the foreign policy of each coun- 
try; the armaments to be kept up for anticipated emergen- 
cies ;—these are a few of the inconveniences felt at once. 
~ them we would like to hear what can be put as a set- 
off. The most hostile critics in the United States and in Eng- 
land of the Washington Treaty cannot tell us of a single 
benefit to be derived from keeping the sore running it was 
designed to heal. Why should the Treaty of Washington 
fail, from which so much good might be derived, and rela- 
tions so mutually profitable be established? Because the 
nations cannot agree as to the payment to be made for the 
damage done, presuming the case to be decided against Eng- 
land as to culpable negligence. Yet, both nations are certain 
to lose more in a short time by keeping up the rancorous 
spirit than either could lose by any rational se:tlement. 
hile the bad blood is up the United States thinks England 
will lose most, and is thereby content to lose herself; and 
England thinks the United States will lose most, and gloats 
over the bird-in-the-hand advantage she possesses, tat at any 
rate she pays no indemnity. e are the lenders, say the 
English, the other side is the borrower, and in such disputes 
t is the borrower who suffers most. If England refuses to 





efer the question, and to pay the righteous award made by 
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the arbitrators, writes the Herald, we can indemnify our- 
selves out of the British property at hand. If you do, retorts 
England, you will kindle a war on your own contivent, the 
enc of which no man can foretell, and nearly all the blood- 
shed and incendiarism and destruction will be there. “ We 
will sweep your commerce from the seas as you swept ours,” 
answers Columbia. “There is not a scrap of your flag that 
could fly a month on the ocean,” roars Britannia, “ you were 


never so weak there as now, and I wasneverso strong.” The | 


career of an Alabama is only possible against a nation with- 
out available ships of war and convenient coal depots; and 
Captain Semmes himself tells how hopeless would have been 
the cruise of privateers if four or five swift vessels had been 
employed on the proper stations to act against them. The 
more each goes into the irjury it could inflict on the other 
the more apparent becomes the folly of tearing up the Treaty 
of Washington, and no arguments in favor of peace and 
good-will could be so conclusive as such retorts. 


ROYALTY AT A DISCOUNT IN FRANCE. 


The military attache to the British Legation—who has been 
sent here for work, not play—has just returned from the pro- 
vinces, and represents them as ina most deplorable condition. 
A staff officer from La Vendee tells me the same thing. Yet 
the country is far from being as disorganised as it was from 
Henry II. to Henry IV., during the religious wars. People 
are becoming nervous, fearing an immediate revolution. 
Military people say in less than three years there will be a 
civil war between Napoleonists, Legitimists, and Orleanists. 
General MacMahon refuses to be Vice-President; like most 
of the army, except those bought by Napoleon, he says “I 
serve my country, not parties.” The Count de Chambord, by 
his recent manifesto, which he wrote himself, has raised hitn- 
self in general estimation, while the Duc d’Aumale is receil- 
ing. The reported suicide of the Prince de Conde, to whom 
the Duke was inheritor, is, I am told, considered to have 
been acase of murder, as the Prince was found on his knees, 
tied to the window handle, and in a position impossible to 
one committing suicide. The royal gaieties have, at last, come 
to an end, and Dom Pedro is gone, not having left, however, 
without a slight touch of Communism. He wished to visit a 
college, and the Condorcet, Rue du Havre, was chosen; the 
scholars received royalty badly, and gave him plainly to un- 
derstand that the divine hedge that surrounded rvyalty had 
been tredden down, and that he stood before God and them 
only onan equality with other men. What will these boys be 
when men? Now, read this little bit of by-play: The Count 
de Paris, it was remarked, was at the soiree, but not at the 
dinner given by the Duc d’Aumale. The reason assigned 
was that, as the Orleans family regard him as invested with 
royal dignity, they would have been embarrassed about the 

lace of honor at the table—whether the Count of Paris or 
resident Thicrs should occupy it. Charming delicacy and 
finesse ! 

The Princes are asking France for money. Victor Hugo, 
on the contrary, abandons his author's rights, a sum of two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs, to «id in the payment of 
his country’s debt. A marked difference between an Or- 
leanist and a Republican. From all one sees and hears about 
the Alabama business, we are likely to lose the respect of 
nations and acquire the name of sharp practitioners; a 
Frenchman remarked yesterday he thought “ the Americans 
were acting very much like the market-women, asking three 
times more than they expected to obtain.” —Correspondence 
Evening Post, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE TREATY, 


lt we were treating of any ordinary matter of domestic 
politics, we should be extremely unwilling to dwe’l upon the 
words into which an orator might be hurried by the mo- 
mentary impulse of excitement; but, we are Lound to re- 
member that the chief points of what Mr. Gladstone said on 
Tuesday were yesterday printed throughout the United 
States; and though he now attempts to qualify their form, 
he adheres to them in substance. It thus becomes of the 
utmost importance to direct attention to the nature of the 
position the First Minister assumes. On Tuesday he de- 
clared that our reading of the treaty was “the meaning, and 
the only meaning—that is, the only rational meaning, the 
direct grammatical meaning—whether tested by sense, by 
policy, or by any other standard.” Yesterday he declared 
the treaty was unambiguous and clear; but admitted “ the 
title” or“ the right” of the American Government to form 
a different judgment. What can be the effect of language 
like this when it is republished in America? When a man 
says a document is clear and unambiguous, and again, that it 
has one meaning, and only one meaning, he says that two 
meanings cannot rationaliy or honestly be attached to it. 
There is, of course, a physical possibility, as there may be a 
legal right, to construe it diversely, but no reasonable and 
honest man can interpret it except as the assertor interprets 
it. Such language as this is not likely to induce the Ameri- 
can Government to withdraw the indirect claims they have 
preferred in their case as admissible under the treaty. The 
difficulty of getting a high-spirited nation to recast their case 
after they have translated it into the chief languages of 
Europe and scattered it over the Continent, is necessarily 
enormous; but the difficulty is increased if we begin by de- 
nouncing their pleading as irreconcileable with sense, reason 
or honesty. We are all agreed that ours is the better construc- 


tion of the treaty ; but there is no one who does not see what j 


a plausible argument may be adduced on the other side. We 
must recall what Lord — said on Tuesday. “No doubt, 
if you read the treaty by itself, the language is ambiguous. It 
will bear the American construction, and it will bear our 
construction.” American lawyers will, of course, contend 
that you have no right to go outside the words of a treaty to 
construe its meaning ; but let us see what Lord Derby felt him- 
self warranted in saying upon the assumption that the treaty 
is to be interpreted by the protocols that led up to it. After 
the words we have cited, he said :—“ But read it with the 
protocols, especially with reference to that protocol which 
speaks of an ‘amicable settlement’—although I do not say, 
even then, the ambiguity is wholly removed, or that the 
language is as clear and precise as it might be made—still 
without going outside the document itself, it bears our con- 
struction quite as well as it bears the opposite construction 
of the American Government.” Lord Derby struggled to 
say there was no doubt about it, but could not. But wh 
refer to opinions of yesterday ? Lord Cairns spoke upon the 
treaty last June, and, in spite of the fact that one of his po- 
litical friends was on the Commission, declared, “I cannot 
find one single word in these protocols, or in these rules, 
which prevents extravagant claims from being put in and 
taking their chance. As far as the Alabama claims are con- 


y|go but a short way towards the three milliards which are 


cerned, the treaty has been entered into most carelessly and 
unguardedly, and must inevitably lead to much discussion | 
hereafter in Parliament.” It is well that Lord Cairns said | 
this, for it provoked replies from Lord Granville, Lord Ripon, | 
and the Duke of Argyll, which show conclusively what was | 
our understanding ; but it is idle, and worse than idle, because | 
irritating to the other side, to say after this that the treaty is| 
clear and unambiguous, having one, and only one, rational 
and grammatical meaning.— Times. 

In consenting to refer our differences to arbitration we} 
made an immense concession; but we made a still greater 
one when we agreed that our conduct should be judged by 
rules of international law, which were recogniscd by no 
civilised nation at the time of th? acts complained of. We 
made an additional concession in! forbearing to claim an in- 
demnification for the damage consequent on the Fenian raids 
across the Canadian fronticr; and it now seems that we 
made a further one in consenting that, in assessing the dam- 
ages against us, the Tribunal of Geneva should take into ac- 
count not merely the actual results of the depredations of the 
Alabama and other cruisers, but also the increase in the 
naval expenditure of the United States necessitated in equip- 
ping or despatching vessels in pursuit of the privateers. 
Against these concessions upon our part we are not aware 
that one can be shown on the part of the United States. The 
latter have had their own way all through. As Lord Derby 
observed, we evinced too great an anxiety to effect an ar- 
rangement, no matter at what cost; and the American Gov- 





ernment turned that circumstance to profitable account. But 
there must be a limit to everything, even to concessions made 
with the view of maintaining friendly relations with the 
United States. That limit our kinsmen have attempted to 
overstep, and _ must not be either surprised or irritated if 
they are told in all frankness that even their friendship would 
be bought too dearly if it cost the abandonment by this coun- 
try of every claim to public spirit and inJependence.— 
Morning Post. 


ON THRIFT. 


We do not think Lord Derby’s explanation of English im- 
providence quite satisfactory. There is no wide-spread 
belief, as far as we know, that English parents ‘n old age are 
maintained by their children. Certainly there is an aversion 
to the poor-house in old age, and, so far, there should be an 
active inducement to aeuntas for old age. Is there anything 
in Mr. Disraeli’s suggestion that this, like other secial and 
political problems, may be solved by question of race? Im- 
providence, as Lord Derby says, has always been a national 
characteristic, and a change in the national character cannot 
be effected ina day. We wish sincerely that any remarks of 
ours might lead some of our young artisans, in the receipt of 
good wages, to ask themselves—* What will become of us 
when we grow stiff and old? And can we do anything to 
escape from being then a burthen upon our friends or chil- 
dren, or upon the parish ?” Hardly a week passes without 
an appeal to bodies of workmen on behalf of some ancient 
and decayed member of their craft, who, after a life of 
labor, finds himself dependent upon the bounty of others, 
when by a little forethought and a little self-denial he might 
have secured for himself in his declining years a small but 
comfortable support. Such appeals are generally answered 
with a liberality which speaks highly for the good feeling 
existing between members ofthe same trading fraternity. 
Trade societies do much inthe same direction, but they do 
not prevent the necessity of frequent private appeals of the 
kind we are mentioning. Now, our young artisans should 
know and understand that, by sacrificing a glass of beer or 
two a day, ey | can secure for themselves in old age, through 
the means of the Post-office Savings Bank, a yearly allowance 
which will at any rate keep the wolf from the door. Sup- 
pose they go to the Post-office and ask for a paper descriptive 
of the advantages which thisinstitution offers. Almsgiving 
is a noble and Christian virtue, but something still better and 
higher is the exercise of that individual forethought and 
providence which places a man above the reach of alms, 
and renders him conscious that by his own industry and 
frugality he is laying by a provision against future want.— 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

FANTASTIC FINANCE. 

If the French Treasury relies upon antiquated expedients 
for the liquidation of the hereditas damnosa bequeathed by 
the war, amateur financiers are straining their fancies to vin- 
dicate the national reputation for ingenuity. Prominent 
among the schemes discussed we have a national subscrip- 
tion and licensed gaming tabies for the millions, Both might 
have been dismissed with the simple comment that they are 
either essentially immoral or essentially impracticable, had 
not each of them found its earnest advocates. Their com- 
parative merits have become the theme of habitual discussion 
in the leading organs of French opinion, and—what is more 
to the purpose—the one that seemed the most sentimentally 
speculative is being actually put in execution. It has been 
calculated that each man, woman, and child must contribute 
the sum of eighty-three francs if they are to defray the three 
milliards for which Germany has put an execution into some 
of the fairest provinces of France. That ugly little estimate 
might have been expected to cool the enthusiasm of the bet- 
ter-to-do masses. Yet French patriotism is beginning “ to 
execute itself,” and, so far as we can see, without the phan- 
tom of an adequate object. Were France Utopia—were the 
spirit of unobtrusive self-sacrifice as universal as there is rea- 
son to believe it exceptional—were the country in the full 
flush of prosperity, in place of emerging debt-laden from an 
exhausting war—had suffering done its promised work of re- 
generation and left the people as little volatile and trivial as 
their friends would wish to see them—then we might believe 
that individual sacrifices would bear their fruit, although 
possibly not in the way which those who offer them fondly 
believe. As it is, this spasmodic movement, as we have it 
reported, reminds us of those cases of sympathetic hysteria 
which characterize so-called religious revivals. Strong pass- 
ing impulses and convictions lead in some few instances to 
real sacrifices and solemn pledges, but the total results bear 
no relation to their promise. Those who give must give on 
the tacit understanding that their example is to be generally 
imitated, and it needs no gift of prophecy to fortell that they 
will be speedily undeceived. Even if the emotional temnera- 
ment does not condescend to statistical details, it must often 
rise to the rough calculation that personal contributions will 


wanted. Prudence will whisper that it may be well not to 
tender this voluntary tribute until the counter schemes of 
the Government are before the public. The double strain 
might prove utterly beyond your means, and it would be 
pushing patriotism to insanity were you to sacrifice yourself, 





of relieving your unhappy country. The only hope of suc- 
cess for such a scheme would lie in a grand simultaneous 
movement, by which all people of any sort of means should 
set their hands and seals to fixed figures in a solemn league 
and covenant of subscription. An Act of the Legislature 
would then be passed making all the subscribers legally 
liable for the amounts they subscribed for. The theoretical 
result would be a general and mutual guarantee that each 
man’s money was profitably applied, followed by the influx 
into the treasury of a sum that might pay out the German 
execution. No conception that falls greatly short of this 
will lead to any appreciable reduction of the war -debt.— Pull 
Mali Gczette. 





—> 
MILITARY SPORT. 


The Looshai expedition is one of those flying campaigns 
Which are more appreciated by the soldier than the taxpayer. 
It reminds us of nothing so much as a tiger hunt on an ex- 
tensive scale. Read the telegram reporting the latest skirmish 
with the enemy. The affair came off in the rocky bed of a 
watercourse, between steep hills covered with dense jungle. 
It is the very description of the nullah where the man-eater 
makes his lair by choice. There can be no doubt the parallel 
holds throughout, and the provocation offered by the Loo- 
shai savages made an expedition in some shape or other im- 
peratively necessary. Their natural taste for blood and ra- 
pine had developed with its easy gratification. Acting after 
their kind, ambushing themselves in the cover that skirts the 
clearings, counting with justifiable contidence on the immu- 
nity it assured them, they indulged themselves with periodi- 
cal dashes on our outlying settlements. Plantations were 
plundered, bungalows fired, the settlers murdered, and their 
women and children kidnapped. It was inevitable that 
what we trust may prove the end of it all should come at 
last. By the time the man-eater threatens to desolate the 
district he has been decimating a formidable battue is ar- 
ranged for his destruction. At length these Looshai out- 
rages compelled the authorities to organize a regular cam- 
paign for their suppression ; and we venture to say a more 
genuinely sporting campaign never furnisned material for a 
novelty in our military annals. In saying so we do not 
make light of the dangers rut. by our troops, or of the suffer- 
ings inflicted on savages who may sometimes be guiltless. 
There is as little chance of the enemy emerging to give bat- 
tle in the open as there is seemingly little likelihood of his 
finding an open to give battle in. Ambush and surprise are 
the alpha and omega of his strategy, and the character of his 
country neutralizes the superiority of his foes. He skulks 
when he can, and only fights when he is forced. He can 
move where you cannot, and beat a rapid retreat where you 
can only follow at a snail pace. So long as the expedition 
mounted by the rivers towards their sources in the hill fa.t- 
nesses, advance “as comparatively easy. Now, as our cor- 
respondent writes, it is a painful progress, through almost 
impenetrable scrubs, where the path has to be opened by the 
axes of the pioneers, All this time it is not merely the 
trouble of slow hard labor in a trying climate the men have 
to encounter. There is the excitement of perpetual danger 
as well. If the Looshais are few, they are warlike and fero- 
cious. They have the burning of their villages to revenge, 
and they turn to bay whenever the chances seem sufficient! 
in their favor. In a long line of beaters at a tiger hunt, eac 
man moves in fear and trembling when he is groping his way 
through the labyrinths of the jungle. The tiger has an ugly 
habit of doubling back and charging his assailants when he 
is least expected, nor is it anything unusual his dropping on 
the careless sportsman at the cay Pome siesta. So when the 
column is cutting the jungle road, the axe must always be 
covered with the rifle, and the bivouac or the halt in the hot 
hours may be disturbed at any moment by the yell of the 
savage. Several times already the troops have came in col- 
lision with the Looshais, and on each occasion the time and 
the place were unquestionably selected by the enemy. There 
is, indeed, one feature in the campaign which distinguishes 
it from the tiger hunt, and gives it a still more adventurous 
character. The expedition explores as it goes the geography 
of a country almost entirely unknown. For all it knows for 
certain, the savages may retreat before it indefinitely till the 
season brings to a standstill the advance the jungle has de- 
layed. Even when we hear rumors of open downs ahead, 
we remember that naked savages should be masters of their 
movements in the presence of encumbered troops. In short, 
the more we hear the more we are assured that this is one of 
those wild campaigns which cannot be conducted on frece- 
dent. Its conditions must necessarily be in great measure 
matter of guesswork. In any case they must be largely tem- 
pered by chance. So far as luxury of precaution goes we 
should have every pledge given us that it may answer its 
purpose, and the reports that reach us are so far reassuring. 
Yet we know that the best arranged tiger battue may be 
doomed to utter failure. The ablest sportsman may wound 
and irritate their quarry instead of crippling or killing him. 

For all these reasons we are slow to give an opinion as to 
whether what we have called the luxury of precaution be 
real or apparent. It is certainly annoying to retlect that we 
have detailed our two formidable columns for a matter a 
company might settle off-hand if the Looshais would only 
stand up like men to our weapons of precision. But we must 
take things as we find them, and it is plainly our wisest po- 
licy to make sure that they do not “laugh at our beards.” 
It was naturally our first impression that when the enemy is 
anon ww J and personally contemptible, a smaller force, 
more lightly equipped and more easily handled, might have 
been more eflicient to meet the exigency of the case, as 
well as less costly. That view is taken strongly by many of 
the Indian journals, who talk of our people having nowhere 
encountered anything more formidable than handfuls of sa- 
vages. But we doubt whether the Indian journals have bet- 
ter means of form‘ng an opinion than we in England, and it 
must be remembered the same handful of savages may mul- 
tiply itself indefinitely for harassing purposes. It is no 
country for flying parties, and in one sense we were wrong 
in talking of a “ flying” campaign in our opening sentences. 
Those who planned the expedition were right in taking the 
fact into account that the force must do forester and pioncer- 
ing work as well as fighting. If cutting through jungle be 
more than a figureof speech, it must mean in reference 
to this campaign, continual relays to ensure rea onable 
progress, while throwing all the advantage of surprise on the 
side of a cratty enemy, He eludes you so long as he pleases, 
and knows precisely where to find you when he decides to 
concentrate for atiack, We are inclined to place great re- 
liance in the judgment of Lord Napier, although after the 
experience of Magadala we do not doubt for a monent he 
has absolutely subordinated financial to military tonsidera- 
tions. For personal as well as patriotic reasoga tt is natural 
a general should make every provision tq pyotect his respon- 
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lost. Nor can one pronounce confidently after the event 
that certain precautions were superfluous because we fortu- 
nately escaped the contingencies they were intended to 
guard against.—Pull Mall Gazette. 


———_e—__—- 


A CUBAN WEDDING. 


I pace, likea sentinel on guard, the spacious market-place 
which stands more than forty feet above the hilly streets of 
a Cuban town, Occasionally I pause to lean over the iron 
rail which encloses the market, and to contemplate a certain 
single-storied habitation beneath me. A covered balcony, as 
roomy as a small chamber, stands before the blue and white 
painted house; the wirdows and door of which are so lofty 
and wide that the interior of the dwelling being brilliantly 
illu.ninated with gas, I can see into every partment which 
faces the street. A couple of ladies, attired in light muslin, 
are swaying and fauning themselves in cane rocking-chairs, 
and are apparently entertaining, or being entertained by, two 
entlemen visiturs who are seated before them, also in rock- 
ing-chairs, and with fans and cigarettes in their hands. Anon 
a third gentleman and then a fourth, both attired in spotless 
white drill starched to the stiftness of cardboard, step into the 
balcony from the street, enter by the open door, and without 
a word occupy two of the twelve rocking-chairs, which are 
arranged in rows in the centre of the apartment, like seats in 
a railway “carriage. The conversation does not seem very 
animated ; but it is varied by the younger lady, who presently 
rises in the most languid manner possible, and crawling to- 
wards a grand piano, placed on glass pedestals as a non-con- 
ductor of moisture from the brick floor, proceeds to play a 
Danza Criolla. When she has finished her performance, and 
a little more conversation, or Tertulia as it is called, has been 
disposed of, the visitors rise in military fashion, and saluting 
the ladies withdraw, and betake themselves to a neighboring 
house, where the same formalities belonging to an evening 
visit in Cuba are observed, 
Still reclining upon my iron support, I watch my seporas 
in muslin, us they issue forth upon the wide balcony. One 
of them, a stout old lady with a plump, good-natured face, 
summons one of her black domestics, who presently appears 
with a couple of rocking-chairs, which he leaves on the bal- 
cony. Itisa sultry eveaing (though the month is January), 
and the night air is inviting. 
Iam intimately acquainted with the ladies before me, and 
in one of them Lam deeply interested, for her name is Cachita, 
and she is fresh from a certain convent where she has been 
incarcerated’six months for making love without her father’s 
approval. That gentleman has lately departed for North 
America, in order to recruit his health, which had been 
greatly shattered by an accident which he met with while 
inspecting some machinery in use at his sugar estate. It is 
eonsidered a great event when a Cuban leaves his island for 
a foreign country, and until news of his safe arrival reaches 
his friends at home, his absence is deplored, as though he had 
left both the old world as well as the new. In consideration 
of this, together with the fact that my inamorata has by her 
father’s grace been restored to her home and family, it is 
searcely belitting, as Cuban customs go, that her lover should 
renew thus early his visits at her parental roof. So, until 
assured that niy appearance will not be thought ill-timed, I 
prudently retire. But the scene of my retirement is at pre- 
sent far from remote, and from it I now take a yery pardon- 
able survey of my prospects. 
Cachita and ber amiable mother are airing a subject which 
deeply concerns my ~~ so I may be excused if in the 
stillness of the night I pause to overhear their dialogue. 
That portion of it which interests me most is when the older 
lady observes : 

“Your father is stubborn and unreasonable, and deserves 
any disappointment which may await him. Besides, you 
have been severely and unjustly punished for no fault that 1 
ean see. And now if happiness is in store for you, it will be 
only « well-earned reward for much patience and suffering.” 

“Ay! madre mia,” sighs the younger lady, “ then you find 
nothing to prevent our speedy union ?” 

“Nothing. And as for means, why your father owes his 
position and fortune to his alliance with me, and although 
he has the disposal and management of the sugar estate, I 
have still a private purse of my own out of which I will as- 
sist you both if Gualterito has not sufficient.” 

“ Papacito pretended to object to him on the grounds of 
his respectability and honor, but now we have received from 
his country and his friends here ample testimony on those 
points, and also on that which you, mama mia, prize more 
than all.” 

“ Yes, Gualterito is a genuine white, which, in this country 
of doubtlul color, is, you know, a great recommendation. 
Your own father’s mother was anything but——” 

“Noimporta, mamacita; Tam going to wed now after 
your own heart.” 

“ Your father would have your married to young Amador, 
about whose dark origin there is very little doubt. But then 
Don Catasus, his parent, is a rich old cottee-planter, and that 
is enough for Don Severiano.” : 

Cachita gazes upwards into the obscurity of the market- 
place, from whence in happier times she has often looked for 
me to emerge. 

“ L think some one is standing there,” she observes. 

“ Perhaps itis your lover, who is punctilious about visiting 
us until he is assured of my hearty welcome.” 

[ cough twice. 

“ Somebody is there, sure enough,” says Cachita. “May I 
send Gumersinda, the negress, with a message, mamacita ?” 

Dona Belen gives her consent, and then signifying her 
intention to retire for the night, bids her daughter follow her 
in half an hour. 

Soon the pattering of naked feet ascending the stone steps 
which lead to the market, announces the approach of Gumer- 
sinda, That faithful vassal comes with an invitation for me 
from her fair mistress, and 1 am not long in obeying her 
summons. 

We mect. We embrace; and though we have much to tell 
since our separation, some time elapses ere we can give ex- 
pression toour sentiments. When we become sufticiently 
accustomed to one another's society, we calmly discuss our 
pending marriage. Mamma has given her consent, papa is 
away, and we are to be shortly unitea with all the ceremony 
attending a Cuban wedding. 

Some weeks pass, however, before that happy event can 
be celebrated. My creed differs somewhat from that of my 
intended, and I have to submit to certain formalities required 
by the Catholic priest who is to marry us; the most impor- 
tant of these being the production of a certificate proving 
my birth, parentage, and origin. We must wait until this 
can be procured from my native country, and, meanwhile, 
other obstacles to our union are surmounted. Foremost 
among these is the question of my confession. Cachita con- 





| fesses; and that is nothing new to her; but I cannot be in- 
|duced to follow her example. Not that I have anything to 
| confess about which I need be ashamed ; but I withdraw from 
|this obligation on principle. Besides, I have authority for 
| my objection in certain British subjects who have wedded in 
Cuba under similar circumstances to my own. Prompted by 
Her Majesty’s British consul, and a native lawyer, I gain my 
point. 

In my new capacity of accepted lover I am bound to sub- 
mit to many hardships. I may not meet my intended alone 
under any circumstances, and I am privileged to enjoy her 
society only in the presence of the numerous relatives and 
friends, who visit her at all hours of the day and evening. 
Then I am expected to return these same visits in company 
with ray future bride and her nearest relatives. In short, 
the long period of my courtship is made so irksome that I 
would gladly relinquish two years of my married life for 
half an hour of the old secret love-making at Cachita’s 
grated window. 

The wearisome ordeal at length comes toan end—the nup- 

tial day arrives. The ceremony, such as it is, takes place 
very late in the night; indeed, it is early morning before I 
and my male friends reach the cathedral, where the event is 
to be celebrated. A single bell tolls like a funeral knell as 
we enter a small chapel connected with the sacred edifice. 
It is a dreary apartment, dismually lighted with two long wax 
candles. Nobody is present save myself, the male friends 
already mentioned, and the sacristan, who enlivens us by 
trying (and failing) to decorate, with false flowers and false 
candles, a miserable altar-piece at one extremity of the cha- 
pel. My importance as a bridegroom is not at present appre- 
ciated either by myself or by my friends, with whom I con- 
verse upon indiflerent subjects, and who, like myself, are 
attired in ordinary walking costume. 
Presently a kitrin, or gig on enormous wheels, drawn by 
a couple of mules, with a black postilion in jack-boots, halts 
without. The bride, accompanied by her mother and a friend, 
alight, and without taking notice of anybody in particular 
pass silently into thechapel. The importance of my position 
does not reveal itself by this act, nor is it considerably im- 
proved when the ecclesiastic who is to .zarry us emerges from 
a dark corner, smiles artificially around him, and exhausts the 
rest of his amiability with the ladies. But the priest is not 
so unconscious of me as IT suppose. Soon he singles me ovt 
from the group of males near him, and bids me follow him, 
my bride, and my future mother-in-law, into an adjacent 
chamber. But little is required of me here besides affixing 
my signature to a paper which I do not read; and when the 
holy man has addressed sometbing or other to me in the 
Latin language, [ am politely requested to withdraw. Shortly 
after my retirement the bride and her escort issue from the 
mysterious chamber, and after saluting us all round, take 
their departure and drive away. My distinguished position 
seems to be scarcely increased by these proceedings ; but when 
my friends congratulate me, the lights of the chapel are ex- 
tinguished, and the decorations on the miserable altar-piece 
are stowed away, I endeavor to realise the feelings of a mar- 
ried man. I follow my friends as they lead the way to the 
bride’s parental roof, consoling myself with newly-rolled 
cigarettes as I walk along. 

t is nearly two A.M. before we reach the scene cf the fes- 
ivities, where most of the guests are already assembled. A 
long table has been tastefully arranged with sweetmeats, 
sakes, fruit, wine, and other luxuries, and some of the guests, 
whose appetites could not be restrained, have already inau- 
gurated the festivities. Much confusion, uproar, and strug- 
gling a'ter dainties peculiar to a Cuban banquet prevail, and 
it is not without an effort that I contrive at last to find a 
place near my bride. Healths are drunk and responded to 
incessantly, and often simultaneously; rather, as it would 
seem, for the excuse of drinking champagne and English 
bottled ale, than from motives of sentiment. 

When enough cigarettes have been smoked, and enough 
wine and beer have been disposed of, all the company rises 
with one accord. The ladies throw light veils across their 
shoulders, the gentlemen don their panamas; and the bride 
and ler mother, together with the bridegroom and all the 
guests, followed by an army of black domestics, leave Dona 
Belen's habitation, and marching in noisy procession along 
the narrow streets, arrive at the bride’s future home. It is 
aone-storied dwelling with marble floors, whitewashed walls, 
and is furnished with brand-new cane-bottomed chairs and 
other adornments belonging to a Cuban residence. The huge 
doors and windows of every apartment are thrown open to 
their widest, and the interior being brilliantly lighted with 
gas, the view from the strect is almost as complete as it is 
within the premises. Everybody crowds into the latter, and 
examines the arrangements of each chamber with as deep an 
interest as if they were wandering through an old baronial 
mansion with cards of invitation from its absent owner. The 
reception-room, the comedor or dining-room, the out-houses 
around the patio or court-yard, are carefully inspected by the 
throng, who are irrepressible even in respect of the dormitory 
assigned for ,the use of the bridegroom, and that allotted to 
the bride, and situated in quite a different direction. 

Everybody's curiosity being satistied, everybody, save the 
newly-married pair and a few black domestics, are wished a 
“muy buenas noches,” or, more correctly speaking (for the 
hour is four a.M.), a very good morning. 

The remains of this little romance are easily disposed of. 
A week after our marriage Cachita’s stern parent, Don 
Severiano, returns from his trip to North America in a very 
precarious state of health, the voyage having rather increased 
than lessened the symptoms of his maludy. He remains 
unaware of his daughter's alliance with me, and it is deemed 
prudent not to enlighten him until he is in a fit condition 
to receive the startling news. Meanwhile his fond daughter 
never leaves the sick-chamber to which he is consigned, and 
where, after a painful lingering of eight days, he departs 
for that bourn whence no traveller returns.—All the Year 
Round. 


—_—_—- > —_ 
PERT YOUNG LADIES. 

If this should meet the eye of any pert young lady—as 
they say in a certain class of advertisements—she will most 
probably do one of two things. She may purse up her lips 
with contempt—and the expression is not altogether unbe- 
coming—or she may give vent to an ejaculation of indigna- 
tion at the editor of a journal daring to make an attempt to 
criticise the class to which she belongs. She is certain to 
think the editor a very rude man, who ought, on the earliest 
opportunity, to have a serious talking to. Fer, according to 
her gospel, young ladics are above criticism. She does not 
like those papers which print caricatures of the letters she 
writes to her friends. She objects to see the eccentrically- 
chosen adjectives put in italics, and ail her pet phrases held 
up to public ridicule. She thinks that it is extremely wicked 








and unkind to do this. But she does not, for one moment, 
feel that she ought to mend her ways, to act sensibly, dress 
sensibly, and talk like areasonable Englishwoman. She can- 
not give up her long string of adjectives, or use them with 
any regard for their meaning. She must continue to ape in- 
dividuality of style, and a kind of feminine humor; try to be 
lively, piquant, and witty. What is the result? We have— 
in our mind’s eye—a number of letters which are character- 
istic of their authors. The writers must excuse us if we ven- 
ture to quote from them. Number one speaks of a tradesman 
who has neglected to send home some article—to the dis- 
appointment of the fair writer—as “ that wretched Smith,” 
and proceeds to state “ that she thought she should have died 
of disappointment through the horrid creature’s neglect.” 
Number two is “awfully miserable because she can’t go to a 
party, through a horrid cold, which makes her look quite 
hideous!” Number three “is sure we will be surprised to 
hear that horrid fright is engaged at last! Though,” 
she adds, “ she ought to be, after the fearful way in which 
she has been going on!” Number four remarks that “ such a 
load has been taken oft her mind ;” what caused the load to 
remain there, it would hardly be worth while to inform our 
readers. No doubt all this sort of thing is intended to serve 
the place of wit and humor, even if it is not so considered by 
the writers themselves. But it is not at all funny—quite the 
reverse. It merely indicates that the writers possess, in addi- 
tion to ignorance, great conceit. The old-fashioned letters, 
which commenced with “I hope this will find you as well as 
it leaves me,” were bed enough, but the letter of the pert 
young lady is ten times worse, and will incline one to form a 
more unfavorable opinion of the writer. 

Follow pert young ladies where you like—into the ball- 
room, sitting-room, the street—and you will find them the 
same, flippant and conceited. Do they ever meet without 
unfavorably criticising some one? Watch and listen to a 
bevy of them talking together, and what will you hear? 
Why, that sume one is “ frightful,” somebody else is “ awful,” 
and another person “ such a bore.” One “ is so very spooney,” 
another “ so rude,” and a third “ silly.” Philosophers, poets, 
and authors are the special objects of their satire. They 
speak contemptuously of learning, and all that is akin to it. 

as a man any physical deformity, does he stammer in his 
speech, is he eccentric in dress, and at once he is selected as a 
victim for them to Cirect their shafts at. He is fair game for 
their witty (?) sallies, a fit object to be laughed at. If he secs 
them giggling, and half divines the cause of their merriment, 
all the better. They,at any rate, will make but a half-hearted 
attempt to disguise from him that such is the case. Let any 
one, by a slip, ottend any of the conventionalities imposed by 
society, apd what a penalty he has to pay! for there is no 
mercy for him, of all people in the world. See them talking 
to anybody who is old and wise. How very smart, how very 
humorous, how very quizzical they are; how pleased if they 
can, by some semi-impudent remark, discompose a philoso- 
pher or a politician, who has too great compassion upon their 
weakness and their ignorance to snub them, as they deserve 
to be snubbed! With what gusto they relate to admiring 
friends how they succeeded in doing so, and with what unc- 
tion they debate upon the victim's puzzled expression at their 
humble endeavors!—and well he might be puzzled. The 
attitude adopted by the pert young lady, to all of the opposite 
sex, is half defiant, half friendly. She as much as says, “ ad- 
mire me and flatter me, or secure my undying enmity. But, 
if you do admire and wish to retain my friendship, you must 
be content to be the object of constant ridicule on my part, 
to which, however, you are in honor bound not to retaliate.” 
And unless a man happens to be particularly favored, he will 
have to submit to an uncomfortable amount of this ridicule. 
Whenever a pert young lady is in the company of others, 
she is certain to have some butt, some special object of deri- 
sion. Her conversation is always meaningless, unless she is 
laughingly sneering at some one. She never goes toa ball 
without coming home and dubbing some of her partners 
“ dreadful creatures” or “ geese,” though, perhaps, one or 
two favored persons may be “darling fellows.” She, her- 
self, dresses as showily as she can, and, of course, always in 
good taste. Her acquain‘ances, also, dress as showily, but, 
for all that, they are frequently “guys” and “frights.” It 
is needless to say that the pert young lady has not many 
friends, and what she has she does not keep long. 

Pert young ladies are, as a rule, insufferably proud. They 
discover that their families are better, in a social sense, than 
all the other families under the face of the sun. They don’t 
know why, but still it is indisputable that their family is a 
better family that yours, and that they are very condescend- 
ing to hold any intercourse with you. They are superior 
beings, in fact. You will only anger them by endeavoring to 
point out that such is not the case, and you will not succeed 
in doing so—to their satisfaction. Tradesmen they re, as 
inferior beings, harmless enough in their way, who, if they 
are occasionally petted, must, in a general way, be held at 
arm’s length. As for working men, they are a kind of wild 
beast, whom it is dangerous to approach too near, much less 
to hold any intercourse with. The pert young lady might, 
when animated by a spirit of reckless condescension, touch 
one with a pair of tcngs, but this is the extent to which she 
thinks she ought to go. She belongs to a certain “ set,” and 
everybody outside that “ set” are canaille, and should be made 
to know their place. Seeing this is the way pert young ladies 
think and act, it may reasonably be inferred that they are 
very shallow. Anc such is the case. They delight in novels 
of the * Red as a Rose is She” type, but cannot enjoy or even 
read anything “heavy.” They profess to despise those who 
can do so. They take no interest in politics or social eco- 
nomy, but they are always well up in that subject of which 
Le Follet is the recognised organ.— Liberal Review 








GUN-MAKING. 


Gun-making is one of the leading businesses in Birming- 
ham, where it has been carried on for nearly two hundred 
years. So far back as 1812 and 1813 guns were produced 
there at the rate of one every minute, and that rate can now 
be exceeded when necessary. The manufacture is very much 
subdivided, occupying many distinct trades. Moreover, it has 
for some time been carried on by machinery, on the inter- 
changeable principle (introduced from America), whereby 
any part of one gun will fit any other gun; a highly econo- 
mic plan, like Roberts’s system of templets and gauges, by 
which any part of an engine or tender is made to fit every 
similiar engine or tender; and like Maudslay’s system of 
uniformity in other machinery, and Whitworth’s plan of re- 
semblance and gradations of size in all branches of the mech- 
anical arts. All guns for the army are inspected at the Gov- 
ernment View Rooms. These are now made by the Small 
Arms Company, an association of Birmingham gua manu- 





facturers formed in 1864, who make also for foreign Govern- 
ments, and have a large establishment at Small Heath, near 
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ingham. The several parts are first examined sepa- 
guiii..and accurately Boaged'; they are then returned to the 
this process the gunyaie tase them up. At every stage of 
ernment View Room, and at each view the ¢xmuin.the Gov- 
his mark on the part tested, so that a gun, when completed, 
has more than twenty such marks. No barrels are made in 
England except in Birmingham and its immediate neighbor- 
The barrels are either hammered from sheet-iron into 
shape on a mandril, or twisted on a rotating rod: straight- 
ened, bored, ground or turned, proved, and polished. By Act 
of Parliament the strength of every barrel must be proved, 
and certain descriptions must be twice proved, in the proof- 
house at Birmingham, or in that of London, before its issue 
to the public. This is done by loading and firing them with 
a charge five times as heavy as they are ordinarily expecte? 
to carry. Some, as may be supposed, explode under the trial ; 
as to the rest, they are laid aside for awhile, and then mi- 
nutely examined. Should there be a flaw in them, the 
saltpetre in the proving powder will after a few hours dis- 
color the outside of the barrel. If there appear, however, to 
be anything amiss which the saltpetre has failed to bring 
out, the tube is filled with water, and a ball larger than the 
bore hammered into it. This compresses the water so vio- 
lently that if there be the slightest crack it oozes through 
and betrays the unsoundness. As to the stocks, ew § are 
of beech and of walnut, the former grown in England, and 
used only for cheap guns; the latter imported from Italy, 
where one Birmingham contractor established saw-mills, and 
in a few years converted into gun-stocks nearly 100,000 trees. 
The locks, pins, swivels, etc., are made in Birmingham; and, 
altogether it would appear that about 600 manufacturers, and 
7,000 workpeople, are Lay A pe there in the gun trade, many 
of the oe being boys, and some few of them women; the 
latter are occupied in barrel-boring and ping. From 
100,000 to 150,000 of the old flint bright-Larrelled muskets 
are annually made in Birmivgham for the African trade, 
which dispenses with modern improvements; and no ship’s 
cargo for the West Coast is thought complete without a sup- 
ly of them. The orders are received from the merchants of 
| > a4 and Liverpool, who barter the guns on the African 
Coast for ivory, spices, gold-dust, etc. It is said that many of 
these guns find their way to Brazil, and that the Brazilian 
slave-traders carry on an extensive business with some of the 
African kings ane chiefs, by exchanging guns for men. 
When this traffic was legal in England, a Birmingham gun 
was the common price fora negro. It may be observed, in 
connection with the gun manufacture, that Birmingham has 
long been famous for its swords, and that it is still the chief 
seat of our sword manufacture. Bayonets and cutlasses are 
—_ there, and all other military equipments.—Leisure 
ours. 
———— 


THE SPRING FASHIONS. 


Straw bonnets will again be the fashion for spring and 
summer. The importations are Leghorn, split straws, 
natural chip braid sewed into shape, Italian chip that comes 
in circular sheets, and satin braids. Of these the light soft 
English split straw protgises to be the most popular. There 
are also colored straws of two shades of brown, bluish-grays, 
black; and a white straw, called brilliant, is dotted with 
black soutache. Shapes are very little changed, and are still 
combinations of the gypsy high Marie Antoinette bonnet. 
Crowns are large and high; front pieces are narrow, and 
worn oftener without coronets than with them ; and occa- 
sionally the Marie Stuart point on the forehead is seen. 
Capes or crrtain bands are added to many crowns. Some 
beautiful French bonnets are made up of bits of straw and 
vands with shirred pufts and fan pleatings of faille. 

Mammoth tinted roses and Jarge bursting buds are the new 
flowers. In these the French: commemorate their misfor- 
tunes in a characteristic way by putting streaks of flame- 
color and of charred black on every petal, and calling this 
new inting Paris-on-fire ; again, scarcely a green leaf is found 
bee's | the roses; the foliage is all in autumn colors, over 
which is an ashen gray hue, and this is christened Paris-in- 
ashes! Pale tea-roses with streaks of flame and black are 
effectively used on straw bonnets with black trimmings; 
salmon flowers have oe d gray shadings, and pink roses are 
striped with charcoal black. 

trimmings are still arranged around the crown of the 
bonnet, to made it look high, while the front is frequently 
left bare. Erect puffs of bias faille laid in tiny side pleats 
surround some crowns, and short streamers of ribbon hang 
behind ; others have two ruches of faille, bias, an inch wide, 
gathered in a cord in the middle, and showing a lining of con- 
trasting color; again, there are bunches of fan pleatings, or 
half rosettes of faille ribbon, standing against the crown. 
Milliners’ folds, cords, and piping soften the hard outlines of 
straw fronts, and clus‘ers of ribbon loops are much used for 
trimming. Rosettes, it is said, will supersede bows for orna- 
ments. Strings are usually of ribbon about two inches wide, 
to be tied under the chin, but face strings are too becoming 
and pleasant for summer wear to be readily relinquished. 

The novelty for veils to protect the complexion in March 
weather is dotted Donna Maria gauze, a fabric thicker than 
grenadine, and ornamented with polka dots. Gray veils are 
the favorite at present, and are most largely imported. Next 
there is brown, then blue, and lastly green. 

Bonnets will probably be worn more this season than last, 
but experience proves that round hats are the favorite head 
covering in the summer, especially for out-of-town use. New 
straw hats have high bell shaped crowns, the sides sloping 
in concave fashion. Brims are narrow and both rolling and 
drooping brims are shown. Some roll quite high on the 
sides, while others droop in front and roll behind; and again 
these are reversed, the back drooping on. the chignon, while 
the front is turned like a turban. These are beautifully trim- 
med with fresh green and black faille, or else pale blue and 
black, disposed in pleatings, and bands of four overlapping 
folds laid in loops, and with tasseled ends. 

French costumes begin to arrive, and show something of 
novelty in small detai s, though the principal features still 
remain the basque with overskirt, or else a polonaise with 
single skirt. The wraps are capes of various styles, called 
MacFarlands, or else Havelocks; and pretty fichus are added 
to house dresses and polonaises. Many French basques have 
vests of a different color, with the neck turned back en 
revers; the back is invariably a _postilion, and many have 
trimmings arranged to give the Watteau effect, but sewed 
flat to the garment. 

Stylish over-skirts are given a new and graceful effect by 
being draped very far back instead of on the sides. The 
gathers of the drapery begin at the bottom of the skirt, and 
stop a finger-length below the waist, where they are orna- 
mented by bows and loop ends in the fashion of the Mar- 
guerite polonaise. This leaves the apron very smooth, in- 





stead of being wrinkled as it is now worn. The three front 
widths are sometimes separate from the back. In this case 
the fullness of the front side gores is laid in pleats up the 
seams; tapes are attached to these and tied behind the per- 
conceal thé agksyidths then hang straight from the belt and 
New polonaises are called Franklin coats, and have we 
long Continental and square pockets of Revolutionary times. 
Others have round capes, or else fichus lapped on the boson. 
The fullness at the back of the skin is gathered to the waist 
in a large treble box-pleat. Many striped polonaises are 
worn over skirts of svlidcolor. Later in the season grena- 
dine polonaises will be imported in stripes of solid color al- 
ternating with gay chintz stripes in Dolly Varden fashion. 
These will be worn with black or other colored silk skirts. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
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THE MAIDEN IN THE DREAM. 


Once in a dream I saw a maiden hide 

*Mong daffodils and pinks, and by her side 

A brooklet ran, its music bubbling up 

Like globes of wine to rim of golden cup! 

Curls clung around her shoulders grandly dark, 
And brightly shone with beauty’s magic spark. 

Her form was heavened in silken robe, each fold 
Displayed light limbs of such artistic mould 

The brook seemed pleased to mirror, and her feet 
Fell light as rain ’mong poppy-crimsoned wheat. 
Her ankles were unsandalled, and the veins 

Had hues like bluebells’ in leaf-shaded lanes ! 

Her merry lips with freshest looks were rife, 

Like rose-buds newly ushered into life. 

I have no likeness for her dainty cheek, 

The richest language would be poor to speak 

Its peerless bloom ; Love followed where she strayed, 
As though to teaze her he were balf afraid, 

Until she sate upon a bank of moss, 

Yellow, and fringed with dewdrops’ diamond gloss ; 
Then dallied with her ringlets as they hung, 

And, mild as syren, lays of pleasure sung— 

Dwelt on ber lips like bee upon a flower, 

Through one Jong charmed and glory-burning hour ! 
Then in her bosom, archly smiling, fell, 

And oh! what pen would dare his joy to tell, 

As there he lay in transport warm and sweet, 

And felt her heart like young bird’s bosom beat ? 
He smiled and fled, but oh! she could not sever 
Her soul from his, for they were wed for ever ! 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


It is stated that the Victoria and Albert yacht is being got 
ready to convey the Prince of Wales to Madeira and the Me- 
diterranean in April, if he is well enough to undertake the 
voyage then. 


The ex-Emperor Napoleon often pops up from Chiselhurst, 
just now, to spend a few hours in town. He comes and goes 
almost unnoticed, generally lunching at the Army and Navy 
Club, of which he is a member. Lately he paid a long visit to 
the British Museum, and showed that he has a Royal memory, 
by asking kindly by name after many whom he had not seen 
for a quarter of a century. 


Messrs. Cammell and Co., of the Cyclops Works, Sheffield, 
have just sneceeded in rolling, withont the slightest defect, 
the largest armor plates ever made. ‘The plates are intended 
to protect the turrets of the great warship Devastation, which 
is being built at Portsmouth. Each plate weighs 24 tons, and 
measures 20 feet in length, 9 feet in breadth, and 8 inches in 
thickness. The time occupied in rolling one of these plates 
and bending it to the required form was under two hours. 


A story illustrative of the way in which revolutions are got 
up in South America is told by the Anglo-Brazilian Times :— 
Three or four years ago, an Argentine second lieutenant made 
a ‘‘ pronunciamento” in the city of Corrientes, but was beaten 
andcaptured. At his court-martial he was asked—‘* What post 
had you in the affair?” ‘‘ I was commander-in-chief of all the 
infantry of the revolution.”” ‘‘ How many men had that in- 
fautry?”’ ‘Seven men,” replied the commander-in. chief. 


An officer of Inland Revenue, hearing that a number of mas- 
queraders were to appear at the Glasgow fancy dress ball 
lately in the powdered headdresses of bygone centuries, ob- 
tained admittance to the ball-room when the festivity was at 
its height, «1d ‘‘took down” the names of the most conspi- 
cuous of the gallants who were footing it to stately measure in 
happy ignorance of the fact that ‘‘a chiel was amang them 
taking notes,” of which good use would be made at another 
time. 
receive their summonses to attend the Justice of the Peace 
Court, and answer a charge of having contravened ove of the 
oldest statutes in existence. 


The International Exhibition, which will open on the Ist of 
May next, will be of a more interesting character than the first 
of the series of these annual exhibitions, which was held last 
year. ‘lhe great show this year will comprise fine art applied 
or not to works of utility: cotton and cotton fabrics; jewel- 
lery, musical instruments and acoustic apparatus ; stationery 
and printing ; raw materials and machiuery used in the pro- 
duction of any of the above; and recent scientific inventions, 
The exhibition of paintings is likely to be finer this year than 
last, which is saying a good deal. But there is still a matter 
of great importance to be settled satisfactorily. The influen- 
tial traders who last year remonstrated su vigorously and so 
reasonably against the International Exhibition being made a 
ereat bazaar for the advautage of foreign exhibitors, while 
English exhibitors were precinded from the same benefit, 
ought to have from the Commissioners some absolute guaran- 
tee that this gross injustice shall not be repeated. 


France appears to be going to work in earnest with her pa- 
triotic gift, and one hears,of workmen giving upa day’spay per 
month. ‘Towns, corporations, etc., are subscribing in a most 
laudable manner, and rumor speaks of no lady at a ball con- 
senting to dance under half a franc cast into the national 
strong box. ‘he effect of this tax will probably be severely 
felt by elderly gentlemen who will be unable to refuse a pa- 
triotic quadrille. 


A committee is being formed and funds raised for erecting a 
fitting statue to their fellow townsman, Wolsey, by the leading 
men in Ipswich. It is just 400 years since Cardinal Wolsey 
was born, and it seems hke an ‘‘after” thought about our 
‘‘fellow townsman.” 


Queen Elizabeth had fourteen hundred dresse:. 





What ex- 
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They will certainly be very much astonished when they I 


travagance! Half the number ought to be enough for any 
lady. 

When may aman be said to breakfast before he gets up? 
When he takes a roll in bed. 

An old lady, writing to her son, warns him to beware of 
‘lions saloons and bowel alleys. 

Young women often nevp Uscix lovers by tears. ‘* Yes,” 
said Grumgig, “love, like beef, is preserved by brine.” 


“Jeff, why am you like de cedar?” ‘‘T guvs it up, Sambo.” 
** Kase yer stays green both summer and winter.”’ 

A person lookiug at some skeletons the other day, asked a 
young doctor present where he got them. ** We raised them” 
was the reply. 

Mr. Parton observes that if an American woman were about 
to be hanged, her first question would be, ** Have Ia hang- 
ing dress ?” 

** If Lam not at home from the party to-right at ten o'clock,” 
said a husband to his better half, “don't wait for me. 
“That I won't,” replied the lady, significantly; ‘*1il come 
for you!” ‘To prevent difficulty the gentleman manayed it so 
as to be at home precisely at the hour. 


” 


** Willie,” said an interesting young mother to her youngest 
hopeful, ‘‘do you know what the difference is between body 
and soul? The soul, my child, is what you love with; the 
body carries you about,—This is your body,” touching the 
little fellow’s shoulder; ‘‘but there is something deeper in. 
You can feel itnow. What is it?” ‘‘Oh, I know,” said 
Willie, with a flash of intelligence in his eyes, ‘that’s my 
flannel shirt.” 

A lady ir. Aberdeen is more advanced in woman’s rights than 
any woman in England, She goes regularly to the barber's to 
get shaved. 

If ever candor deserved reward, it surely merits it in the 
case of the ‘‘ Goose,” who advertised thus in the 7imes :-— 
** Dear Boo,—Dreadful suspense. Result of exam. still un- 
certain, Will advertise again on the 10th instant. Your de- 
voted Gvose.” 

A box, containing a black bear, was received at an express 
office in San Francisco the other day, with this inscription . 
‘* Black Bare—Ef yew don’t want to get bit, kepe your fingers 
outen the crax!” 

A boy, who had stolen some apples was forgiven for the 
rather ingenious manner in which he excused himself. The 
schoolmaster asking him what he had to say for himself, the 
urchin replied, ‘* The apples were Tom's; I don’t know how 
he got them; and now they’re mine, and he don’t know how 
I got them.” 

A minister once gave a commentary to an old Scotch lady 
who was well versed in the Scriptures, He thoughtshe would 
enjoy the explanations of her fivorite passages. Calling on 
her a few days afterwards, he said, ‘‘Did you like the book I 
gave you?” ‘‘Ay, mon, it’s a gude book, and the Bible ex- 
plains it amazingly !” 

A Prussian cavalry officer, who was badly wounded at the 
battle of Gravelotte, was greatly annoyed by the cries ot 
some wounded soldiers lying near him, Ue stood the annoy- 
ance as long as he could, and then testily called ont, ** Stop 
your howling over there! Do you think you are the only 
persons killed in the fight?” 

A Frenchman who bad bravely filled a place in the ranks 
during the war with Prussia, recently sought employment 
from a well-known general of his own nationality. The pri- 
vate soldier had been unfortunate enough to have his nose 
carried away in action by a bullet, and his appearance was so 
singular that his late superior officer shouted with laugiter 
upon beholding him. ‘* Where the deuce, my good fellow, 
did you lose your nose?” he asked. ‘I lost i', general,’ 
replied the private, ‘in the same battle where you lost your 
head!” 

A Swiss gentleman has swallowed a fork. Hs must have 
been in a hurry with his eating. An operation is meditated, 
as the fork is uneasy. Send down a knife and a remp steak 
and all will go well. 

The San Francisco News Letter is put out of benevolence 
by a little fun at its expense, and says :—‘' We regard the 
atrocious correspondent a’ an infernal fiend, a false-tongued 
midnight monster, a red handed essassin, a thief, a he school- 
marm, a fraud, a ghost, and an unpleasant person! We 
esteem him a pea-green demon of the steaming pit, with a 
cottonwood tail, eyes in his sides, and a cork neck studded 
with hot door-knobs! If there is anything worse than this 
we think him that.” 


Anybody inclined to make a three volume of this is wel- 
come as a present. It may be called ‘* Modern Capidism :"— 
** Julia, do you love me?” ‘Yes, Charley, L do love you,” 
she sobs hore. ‘‘How much?” ‘More than words ean ex- 
press,” ‘IT am very glad, Julia,” continues Charley, ‘for I 
thought you were flirting.” ‘‘ Well, Charley?” But Charley 
never says another word on the subject, but talks of the last 
Brighton ball. Young fellows seldom get farther than this 
now-a-days. 


An Irishman went out recently in Wicklow very early in 
search of some game on an estate where the Game Laws were 
strictly enforced. Turning a sharp corner, whom did he 


meet but the gentleman who owned the estate. Vaddy, see- 
ing the game was up, coolly advanced towards the geutleman 
and said, ‘‘The top of the morning to your honor! And 
what bronght your honor out so early this morning?” The 
gentleman replied by saying, ‘‘Indeed, Paddy, t just strolled 
out to see if I could find an appetite for my breakfast ;” and 


then eyeing Paddy rather suspiciously, said, ‘And now, 
Paddy, what brought you ont so early this morning?” Paddy 
replied, ‘‘Indade, yer honor, [just strolled out to see if I could 
find a breakfast for my appetite.” 


A Quaker, a teetotaller,gave alecture to a confirmed lover of 
fire-water, and told an anecdote of a terrible accident, in 
which an inebriate, in blowing ont a candle, was killed by a 
flame igniting the alcoholic fumes of his breath. The drink. 
ing individual, an Irishman, was much terrified, and to the 
comfort of the Quaker, commenced a solemn asseveration, be- 
moaning the fact that he was bringing himself to rnin, and 
then swore that never again, so long as he lived, would he at- 
tempt to blow out a candle. 


Some idea of tho tautology of the legal formule may be 
gathered from the following specimen, wherein if a man 
wishes to give another an orange, instead of saying, *‘ I give 
you that orange,” he must set forth his ‘‘act and deed thus— 
“T give you all and singular, my estate and it terest, right 
title, and claim, and advantage of and in that orange, with all 
its rind, skin, juice, pulp, and pips, and all right and advan- 
tages thereir, with full power to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise 








eat the same orange, or give the same away, with or without 




















ltg rind, skin, juice, pulp and pips, anything heretofore or| se 
hereinafter, or iu any other deed or deeds, instruments of | th 


what kind or nature soever, to the contrary in any wise not- 
withstanding.” 
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their triumph would ‘‘ bring back the worst days of Paganism ;” 
and he calls upon the faithful to ‘‘insist on their right to 4, 
mary, intermediate, and university Catholic equse' Roman 
Catholic children.” At a.meetimr.-‘Maguire, M.P., and Mr. 

i, of'., declared that if the education scheme did not 
meet with the wish of the Irish members they had the power 
to upset any Government. 

Cork is becoming conspicuous for its loyalty. On the 26th 
ported by a Dorsetshire correspond Inthe Roman Catho- | ult. the town council passed by acclamation a vote of congra- 
lic chapel of East Lulworth, recently, was celebrated the |tulation to her Majesty on the recovery of the Prince of 
marriage of Mr. Edward R. Wolseley, second son of the late | Wales. The Mayor protested against the imputations which 
Sir Charles Wolseley, of Wolseley Hall, Staffordshire, to Miss | had been cast on the loyalty of the city by the English press. 
Weld, of Lulworth Castle. After the ceremony, at which | He denied that any class rejoiced at the illness of the Prince. 
Bishop Vaughan officiated, a local registrar of marriages | The city magistrates passed a similar resolution. Lord Fermoy, 
appeared, and it transpired that only twelve days cf the | Mr. Maguire, M.P., and Mr. Murphy, M.P., spoke in support 
requisite notice had expired. ‘The question of the legality of | of the proposition. 
the marriage was thus raised, and it was decided that the} gy Sunday the 28th, a man named Melvin, a shoemaker. 
couple should not leave the castle until the following day, | was drinking in a public-house des: Watsiten. ethene Gum other 
when they were to proceed to the adjoining town of Wareham, | men, named M’Garry and Donovan, called bim outside, and 
and be remarried at the registry office. the former drew a pistol and shot Melvin in the abdomen. It 

Several cases arising out of the disgraceful proceedings at |is supposed the outrage was the result of a Fenian quarrel. 
the recent Permissive Bill meeting at Exeter, when Bishop | M’Garry and Donovan have been arrested. Melvin is at pte- 
Temple and Sir Wilfrid Lawson were pelted with bags of flour, | sent going on favorably. 
were heard recently at the police court in that city. A one-| Two deputations have waited on the Marquis of Hartington 
legged man, named Woodward, was fined 20s. and costs for | in reference to the closing of public-houses in Ireland on Sun- 
assaulting Henry Davis by striking bim on the head with 4| day and the Permissive Bill. On the former subject there 
stick. Davis was one of the men who, in company with| was q remarkable agreement in opinion. Three Roman 
Broad, a wrestler, forced their way on to the platform and had | Catholic bishops wrote approving of the movement, and per- 
to be removed. Davis was charged with assaulting a trades-| gong of almost every other creed attended. Lord Hartington's 
man named Hoskings, who assisted in the attempt to expel | answers substantially were that the Government would 
the rioters, but the case was dismissed. Skinner, a teetotaller, | endeavor to deal with the whole licensing subject this sessior. 
was summoned for assaulting Broad, but this case was dis- | He feared that, even if there was that unanimity which they 
missed, Broad was fined 10s. and costs for assaulting Mr. | seemed to think was among the Irish members, if they 
Hoskings. attempted to introd a for Ireland alone it would 

A case of compromising a felony, of a very disgraceful | meet with opposition in England. It would not do to deal 
character, came before the Manchester Police Court lately. | with the measure solely with reference to Ireland. 





quently had a special cup made to do honor to the taker of | 
© prize, as well as to the givers. It is a silver drinking cup, 
, of novel design, made of silver gilt, burnished, and covered 
with d ned o1 ts, di d shaped, and wrought in } 
| dead gold, relieved in the centre of each ornament by a si!ver | 
star, | ‘he cup is a very handsome gif, *WOlys, at Sandring- 

ham, for presentation. 
A singular contretemps in connection with a marriage is re- 








A West of England contemporary waxes warm in his argu- 
ment for the bill for the legalizing of marriage with stem 
wife's sister, and, in his arguments, produces the frll~—! o 
one, which is quite in a whelooely vs DINE Beard style :—** It 
is evidently as right for a man to marry in succession seven 
sisters as it is fora woman to have seven brothers succes- 
sively.” 
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NEWS WEEK. 


The excitement over the Alabama claims is rapidly sub- | 
siding. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Mr. Gladstone 
replied to the inquiry as to the time when the American Case 
on the Alabama Claims was received. He admitted that a fow 
copies reached England in December, but nearly all were sent 
to the Foreign Office, the Diplomatic Corps, and the Arbitra- 
tors themselves. It was only about the Ist of February that 
the Cabinet were supplied with the document. When he first 
saw the case he thought it was an able argument in regard to 
the Alabama Claims, but be was surprised to find that other 
important questions were introduced in it, The House sub- 
sequently engaged in debate on the subject of emigration, in 
the course of which Mr. Aytoun, Member for Kirkaldy, ex- 
pressed the hope that some action would be taken to divert 
the stream of emigration from America and Australia. 

Great preparations are being made for the Thanksgiving 
Celebration. The decoration of the streets through which the 
ae will pass to and from St. Paul's, on the 27th, 
has already commenced and will be carried out on a grand 
scale, Arches are building at various points alorg the route, 











and in the squares and at all available places terraces of seats 
for spectators are erecting. Huge crowds of people collect 
daily to watch these preparations. 

The remains of the Earl of Mayo, were brought to Calcutta 
on the 18th. An immense crowd of persons gathered at the 
dock to witness the landing of the body. The yacht Enchan- 
tress will be sent by the Admiralty to Suez to receive the re- 
mains and convey them to England. 

Baron Francis Napier, Governor of the Madras Presidency 
who succeeds’ to the Governor-Generalship pro fem, is ex- 
pected to arrive in Calcutta on the 24th. 

General Nuthball, of the Looshai Expedition, reports that 207 
Munipore convicts, some of whom had been prisoners for 30 
years, had escaped to his camp from Looshai. 

The whole of the Mohammed Khel Waziris,—a tribe dwell- 
ing on the British Indian frontier and who had been in open 
hostility to the Indian Government, have surrendered uncon- 
ditionally to Major Munro, the British Government Commis- 
sioner of the Derajat. 

The late Viceroy of India was at Rangoon a short time be- 
fore bis assassination. He arrived in that Burmese city on the 
28th ult, and was enthusiastically received. He held a recep- 
tion, and distributed gold medals and necklaces among the 
principal nobles and native gentlemen, He left on the 3d 
inst. for Fort Blair, where be was assassinated. 

A protracted discussion ensued in the House of Commons, 
on Monday, upon the resolution of Mr. Ricbard Cross, to cen- 
sure the Ministry for the appointment of Sir Robert Collier to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The House, 
finally, by a vote of 268 against 241, rejected the resolution. 
Thirteen Liberal members voted against the Government. 

In the House of Commons, February 16, the House being 
in Committee on Supply, Mr. William Fowler, member for 
Cambridge, made a speech denouncing the Coolie traffic and 
the purt tuken therein by the citizens of Portugal, Spain, and 
Cuba. He referred particularly to the horrors which had been 
reported in Cuba and Pern, and presented revolting details of 
the treatment of the Coolies in the Spanish Antilles. Other 
members followed Mr. Fowler in condemnation of the traffic, 
which was pronounced a disgrace to civilization, and a greater 
evil than the slave trade, 

The Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, Secretary ef State for 
War, has submitted to Parliament his annual estimate for the 
expenses of the army during the year. ‘The figures show a 
reduction of £1,000,000 from the estimate of last year. 

The Rev. Mr. Watson, who was condemned to death for the 
murder of his wife, has been respited. 

Miss Christiana Edmunds, the Brighton prisoner, has been 
certified to be insane, and Las been respited. She will be re- | 
moved to the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. | 

Sir W. W. Gu'l, F.R.S., delivered an address before the 
members of the Clinical Society lately. He referred, among 
other topics, to the case of Christiana Edmunds, and gave very 
distinct reasons why, in his opinion, she should be classed as 
a person of unsound mind. ‘There was a véry full attendance 
of leading men in the medical profession, 


A rumor prevailed throughout London that Baron Hatherley 
will soon retire from tae Lord Chancellorship ot Great Britain, 
end that he will be succeeded by the Right Hon. Lord 
Romilly. 

In the House of Cc on W day, Mr. Charles Dal- 
rymple, Member for Butesh, gave notice of his intention to 
ask the Government on Friday whether measures have 
been taken to prevent collisions between American and Cana- 
dion fishermen during the coming fishing season. 

In the Tichborne case the Attorney-General, Sir John Duke 
Coleridge, bas brought his address to a close, and the exami- 
nation of the witnesses for the defense hascommenced. Lord 
Bellew was on the stand on Wednesday, and his testimony 
wes very damaging to the claimant. 

A dispatch from St. Helens, Lancashire, reports a most | 
serious calamity in that town on the 18th, the boiler of a fac- 




















A boy named Growcott was charged with stealing 5s. from his 
e 


mised, and that Kline declined to proceed with the rrosecu- 


able to pay, and £5 was asked. Ultimately the humane pawn- 
broker was induced to show how merciful he was by accepting 
£2, with a written 
Kline was committ 


Chapman, a miserable miser, worth £5,000, which he has left 


for his text the words, ‘* Let there he light.” He dwelt on the 


mployer, a pawnbroker, named Nathan Kline. After the case 
was ‘* a” it i 


L THE CONTINENT. 
beg that the case had been compro- The Opinion Nationale asserts that a conspiracy has been 
discovered in Paris, in which three generals under the late 
Ewperor are the leaders, Their plan was to disperse the As- 
sembly by force, and take possession of the government, 
when they were to be supported by a large number of ex- 
offizere and soldiers of the Empire from the North. The 
Opinion says that, in consequence of this revelation, the Bel- 
gian frontier is carefully guarded, and no one is permitted to 
cross into France without a passport. 

The police have information which leads them to believe 
that 60,000 rifles and 30 cannon, with large stores of ammuni- 
tion, are concealed in Paris. An active search is being made 
in all parts of the city. 

The Right Center in the Assembly refuse to coalesee with 
the Moderate Right, and are preparing an independent pro- 
gramme of policy. 

‘The third Council of War in France kas sentenced Ollivier 
Pain, the Secretary of Paschal Grousset, to transportation 
within a fortified place, and Bodean and Secondigne, the lat- 
ter a journalist, to simple trans nm. Leroy was also sen- 
tenced to ten years’ hard labor, but managed to effect his 
ee, at the moment when judgment was about to be de- 

ivered. 


Two hundred members of the Right and 56 members of 





tion. The father of the boy stated that Kline had promised 
not to prosecute if he were paid £10. This the father was un- 


romise of £3, to be paid in three days. 
to the Sessions. 


At Foxton, England, there died, at an advanced age, William 


to an illegitimate son of his. His last wish was that his 
stick might be put in bis coffin, that he might give ‘ Old 
Stratford” a thrashing with it when he met with him, because 
he disappointed him of buying some land years ago! 

Dean Stanley on Sunday morning the 28th, preached a ser- 
mon in Westminster Abbey on bebalf of the Printers’ Pension 
Fund. There was an i The Dean chose 


at 
lop 





union which had always existed between printing and the 
Church, and referred especially to Caxton, the father of print- 
ing in England, whose work had been done beneath the | 
hadow of Westminster Abbey. Quoting the words of a 
famous French author, who wrote a book which he said would 
kill the Church, the Dean expressed his belief that literature 
would not do more than kill everything in the Church that 
ought to be killed. The collection amounted to £93 5s. 6d. the Right Center, in the National Assembly, signed the 
A London correspondent says: The experience we are per-| manifesto of the Monarchists in that body, which was carried 
mitted at last to have in the Metropolis of the advantages of |to Antwerp by Count Monte and presented to the Count de 
tramways ought to be encouraging to all towns which are rd 
about to adopt them, or, having adopted them, have toextend| A large number of persons who are opposed to the presence 
their use. The ramshackle omnibuses, so uncomfortable to | of the Count de Chambord in Antwerp, gathered near his resi- 
enter, dangerous to mount, and disagreeable to ride in, are | dence, and made demonstrations against the Count. A num- 
being superseded from Tottenham Court Road, London, to | ber of the most violent of the disturbers were arrested by the 
Kentish Town, to the Brecknock Arms, and other points | authorities, 
thereabout. They glide noiselessly a —- as . 
ride to Utopia. ‘The public can step in and out with ease and |, .ivity to obtain signatures to their for i ; 
safety—can walk in, indeed, without stopping the train—and | ena aie “ pve ae iid ‘eae ee t ~ ponThe soumiaee 


can be set down at any point within a moment's delay. In- | of Thi aR - 
stead of horse or carriage traffic being impeded on the tram- | ton of! iehigneds iu party accuse the Orlean- 
| . 


way line, the road is better kept, and everything moves over | . ws 
it vith new facility. ‘The parochial imbecility which has re-|, The Putrie expresses the belief that the negotiations be- 
tween France and England relative to the renewal of the 


sisted their introduction so long is di ditabl the | q J 
: ? = A Bonaparte-Cobden commercial treaty will be resumed, and 
» Co it be ~ | — y 
couse ef the Metespelia, Sho Taam Compeny mast bo i 20 | nat Chey * will Maly lead to 0 Selena vevielen of the enlet- 


ceipt of a good income if they could permit their servants to | ing tariffs,” 


embezzle £100 a day, and not be very much sensible of it. It , 
transpires, from legal pr jings taken against a plundering| The court-martial of the persons charged with the murder 
of several Dominican friars in the town of Angerville, Depart- 








The Monarchists in the Assembly are canvassing with great 











employee, that since his arrest their ipts have i d by : i 
that large amount daily. The conductors themselves are | ment of tho Seine Inferieure, has ended. Three of the prison- 
young, civil, alert, and great improvements upon the beery, | ers were found guilty of murder and were condemned to death. 
boozy, ill-dressed conductors who in too many cases are found | Nine others were convicted of complicity in the crime and 
attached to the old vehicles. | awarded various terms of imprisonment. 

The recent rains caused serious floods in several parts of, A slight demonstration was made before the residence of 
England. In the low-lying parts of Leicestershire, especially the Duke d’Aumale on Sunday. The crowd uttered cries hos- 
around Loughborough the country for miles on either side the | tile to the monarchy. Some arrests were made. It is said 
railway presents the appearance of asea. A basket manufac. that the affair was incited by the Bonapartists. The forth- 
turer, named Raynes, has been a prisoner on an island formed | coming manifesto of the Monarchists in the Assembly mono- 
byacanal and the river Soar, near Sileby, on which he owns 1 the attention of the Deputies. 
osier beds, since the 20th ult., neither boat nor cart being able| The Budget Committee of the National Assembly have 
to approach him. In Northamptonshire, on Saturday night | agreed to report a bill providing for the taxation of all rew 
the 27th,a railway bridge near Castle Ashby—the piers of| materials except those used in the manufacture {of textile 
which bad been damaged by the extra flow of water—gave way | fabrics, M. Pouyer Quertier, Minister of Finance, has signi- 
while a luggage train was passing over it, and caused much | fied his acceptance of this modification of President 'Thiers’s 
destruction of plant. No lives were lost. On the same even- | favorite plan for the taxation of raw materials. 
ing a large fall of earth took place on the main line of the! 4 yi11) has been int in the A bly increasing the 


Midland Railway from the steep cutting on the south side of | powers of the Government over the press, President Thiers 


the Clay Cross tunnel. About 100 y of the down line were |} .. summoned the veinei ; 
‘ principal Generals to give an account of 
buried beneath the mass of earth, and the traffic was trans | 1), present state of feeling in the army. " 


ferred to the up line. A landslip has also occurred on the 
Weymouth and Portland Railway, near the old castle, com- 
pletely stopping the traffic, and similar accidents are reported 
in two or three other places. The meadows around Eton and 
Windsor are elso flooded, and in the Datchet, Wraysbury, and 
Staines district there is also much land under water, the flood 
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The police authorities have information that a man is con- 
cealed in Berlin who has sworn to take the life of Bismarck ; 
and an active search is going on for the would-be asssassin. 


The resignation of the Spanish Ministry causes considera- 





| being more extensive than has been witnessed for the last two 
\st three years. In the neighborhood of ne the oe 

abutting the Thames, and those near the Kennett and Avon | 
Kitto of Bristol submitted to his Majesty a scheme for the | Canal, _& el gn and the Kennett Valley is described 
colonization of a portion of Southern Brazil. Mr. Kitto has 


now received instructions from the Brazilian Minister of Reading and Hungerford being under water. It is feared that 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works to send out some | on some lands the seed corn will be rotten through the ex- 
person to Rio de Janeiro with authority to close the contract, | cessively moist state of the ground. 

and select the lands to be reserved for colonization. One 

thousand two hundred and fifty square miles are to be first | 


teken up, and it is proposed to send out 10,000 emigrants, [ny Ireland, the education question continues to engage pub- 
annually, the port of embarkation being Bristol. lic attention. Cardinal Cullen has issued avother pastoral, in 

At the Birmingham Cattle Show the Prince of Wales took | which he classes the ‘* Dissenters and Nonconformists in Eng- 
Messrs. Mapplebeck and Lowe's prize cup, for the best single | land and Presbyterians and votaries of ascendency in Ireland” 
Southdown wether. Messrs. Mapplebeck and Lowe have con- | with the ‘* enemies of the Cross and of the Gospel.” He says 


tory having exploded, killing and injuring many persons. 
During the visit of the Emperor of Brazil to England, Mr. 


IRELAND. 





ble excitement, Senor Sagasta, who was requested by his 
sagen | King Amadeus to form a new Ministry has completed 
is task. 


Advices from Manilla represent that all is quiet in the Phil- 


as a vast lake, a great portion of the arable land between |lipine Islands, the revolt of the native troops having been 


| completely suppressed. The surviving mutineers were tried 
by court ial, and 11 sentenced to suffer death. The 
| leaders of the revolt had been executed. 
| Itis reported that on Sunday last the Pope signed a decree 
convoking the (Ecumenical Council, the place of meeting to 
be either in the Island of Mal or in the Tyrol, as shall be 
hereinafter determined ; and that when the Council meets the 
Pope will leave Rome. A telegram says that the Pope has 
asked the permission of England and Austria for the meeting 
of the Ecumenical Council in their dominions. 
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~Paul........ 561,@ 563, | Years. The existing Pacific road has been a| People may hesitate before giving implicit | Milinbes & ot Paai 0, UT | iis 
Saag = Tin@ Tis grand success, notwithstanding the impedi-| credit to this balance-sheet of trade a —- wen oaaennek ag | SSM] 55x ) 
Wabash and W. Fee Gay | ments of the preseat Winter, which, as be-|all the other great commercial nations in | Morris & Essex... akoesacaal ah ae i} 
Western Union. ‘ ‘@ “9 @ fore remarked, will go far to promote the | the world put together could not rival. Every sh ag Hartford....... 167 | a67° } 
eet Mache sien... Oe os 22 18 ? of the two other lines. | man of business is well aware that the mode N.Y. Central @ Hudson River.../] “43, | 32 
oo iaeee............ e309 on we $4 ve Southern acific Railroad, crossing in | of estimating values in the Customs’ returns do 8 rip Certificate...... .. 93 sane | 
is... .... 6Sie@ 66 TG 72" the a of the = States, will not en-|is to a certain extent fallacious, and can = 4 
ape = "| counter any severe weather, and the North fford cimati 
The advance in iron and other shipbuild- ff ial K ern jafford no more than an approximation to , 
ing materials in Great Britain seems likely to a ee eoonmate, not only|the truth. Ye', all reasonable allowances Coat Shocks. } 
somewhat check the building of steamships . — Reed ag lard storms are | being made on this score and taking also | American Coal Co................... 43% i 
on the Clyde, which has made such wonder. |irante eae ee re the greatest elevation | into account the fact that business is always | Cumberland Coal and Iron Co.......| 50 | = 
ful progress the last year or two. Already Union Paciac, “There feet below that of the] more active in the early months of the ee BL 7 Napanee ho a 
as we learn from the circular of Alfred Brett iadiapesitie e a ays mn and proper year than in the Inter, enough remains to Spring Mountain Coal ; va | ; 
and Co., London, the rise in materials in-| neo <p : ion = he part of Congress and the satisfy us that our commerce is in a period ~ | 
creases considerably the difficulty of con- Ag Spon —s land grants, and |}of unprecedented vigor and growth. We | 
cluding fresh contracts, and tends to enhance | ‘Atlantic and Pa er ee ree between our| cannot compute to what extent the exports Miscellancous, 
the price of all foreign vessels in the market. | between, China or ———. — also of cotton yarns, twists and manufactures to| atiantic Mail... | 
especially thore with modern machinery and | States is sete ; * and the United | the East is a profitable one, for the requisite | Boston Water Power... - 
appliances. The same authority adds that|is alto § so strongly overland that it |data are wanting. But it has rapidly in-| Canton Co... Le 
Pi sr aa Ah at\is altogethcr probable Government will be| creased in respect t ity: eae | ee ER a ones 00s 5. ohn 50s - 
there has been considerable inquiry for pur-| constrained to co-operate will private capital | stands high soe o quantity; and now | Welle Fargo Exprecs.. ee 
chase on foreign account, stimulated, no jin the construction of the Southern Pacific. | Bullio +... oe ae ot any former tme— | Amatoan Express......-0.......... e 
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doubt, by the anticipated imposition of a| The Southern States are directly interested 
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beavy duty in France on all tonnage not| in this project, and sooner or later the whole by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
built in that country (in addition to the ma- | re resentation in Congress from that section ninoasisdcindianienssiin ica 
chinery), before it can be brought under the | will unite in its support. From the inception 


French flag. When this measure is passed, 














of this project, there has been a constant 
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THE ALBION 


|Fesrvary 24, 1872, 











ST. JOSEPH AND IDENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 
FIRST MORTCACE 
SINKING FUND 
LAND CRANT BONDS, 


Bearine E:car rer Cent. (8 p. c,) Inrerest, 


PayAv.e 1n GoLp, 


'FREE oF TAX, 

Anp in Denominations or $1,000, $500 anv 
$100, can be obtained from the undersigned, 
or though the principal banks and bankers 
throughout the United States. 

The attractive features of these Securities 
are recognised in the fact that, although they 
have been but a short time on the market, 
they are nearly all absorbed, and but a small 
amount are now for sale. 

They combine a perfect security with a libe- 
ral rate of interest. ‘This interest account is 
made light for, and easily borne by the Com- 
pany through the operation of the Sinking 
Fund created from sales of the Company’s land, 
which in many cases draw interest at the rate 
of ten (10) per cent. per annum, The security 
bebind them is ample in every particular, as 
they coustitute a first and only mortgage on a 
trupk line of railroad which will soon connect 
the cily of St. Joseph, Mo. (an important rail- 
way centre), with the Union Pacific Railroad 
at Fort Kearney, materially shortening the 
distance between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. In addition to this the bonds have a 
further security in the fuct that there is included 
in the Mortgage the Company's maguificent 
Lands, a:nounting to 1,500,000 acres, known to 
be among the best inthe United States. The 
Mortgage indenture prohibits the sale of these 
Lands at less than Four (4) Dollars per acre, 
and payable to the ‘Trustees under the Mort- 
gage, for the clear and express purpose of re- 
tiring these Bonds. 
exceeds the entire amount of Bonds which can 


The amount thus rea ized 


be issued, aud leaves the road, property and 
ranchises free. 

The bonds have thirty years to run, with in- 
terest at Eight Per Cent., Freoof Tax, payable 


February and August in each year. 


Both principal and interest are payable in 
gold. 

The principalin New York. The interest in 
vither New York, London or Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, at the option of the holder, without no- 
tice and in the gold currency of the country in 
which they are presented. ‘They are coupons 
or registered. 

Trusiees—Farmers’ Loav and ‘Trust Com- 
yany- ‘ 

‘Lhe present price of these Bonds is 974 and 
accrued interest in currency, from August 15, 
1871. 
crued interest in payment for lands sold by the 


But they are receivable at par and ac: 


Company. The right is reserved to advance 
he present selling price without notice, 

Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor- 
mation furnished on application. 

Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
loan, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad Company, those of the 
Eastern Division eight per cent. (83), recently 
placed by us at 974, being now quoted from 
W1} to 1025 and accrued interest. 


TANNER & CO. 
Bankers. 
No. 11 WALL STREET. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTaBLisHED 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent Manacer. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER, 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancurpa.p, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Brus. 

m. ©. JAFFRAY, of E. S. Jaftray & Co. 

Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Strect. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 





Co, 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Caprrau, £2,000,000 Srer.Lina. 
ASSETS IN THIS COUNTRY: 
Deposited with Insurance Depart- 


ments of various States.......... $375,300 
In hands of Trustees.............. 230,000 
Cash in Bank and other Assets .... 95,976 
WP oalatk eeluidl x cd. 8s $701,276 


TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 

SuePHERD Knapp, Wriaram H. Macy, 

Pres’t Mechanics’ Bank. _Pres't Leather Manuf. Bk. 
JAMES M. Mornison, 

President Manhattan Bank. 





DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
Samurext D. Bascock, Martin Bates, 
ARCHIBALD Baxter, H_. B. CLariiy, 
Wituiam Hi. Gurion, J. B. Jounsron, 
SurrHerD Knapp, H. F. SPAULDING, 
Joseru STuaRrt, E. H. N. Wuitrne, 
Gro. ADLARD. 
Office, PARK BANK BUILDING, 
Nos, 214 and 216 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. H. ROSS, Manager. 


Fire and Life Insurance. 

Royal Insurance Comp’y 

OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 


OPPOSITE HANOVER St. 

Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 
Invested in the United States,. . . ... .$700,000 
LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Wo. C. PickersqtL. Il. peB. Rovurn. 
Francis Skuppy. Apam Norrie. 
Henny Eyre. Henry A. SmyTHe. 
Bensamin_ B. SHeRMan, Roya Puetrs. 
Groret MoKE. W. Burver Duncan. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmunp Hurry, Surveyor. 








AGENCY 

ETNA INS. €CO., HARTFORD. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - - 6.047,378.07 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 

OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 

The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The A2tna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 


this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


32 Wall Street. 


CASH CAPITAL 


a5 de Btu) 2 ti 1,000,000 
ASSETS AFTER PAYING LOSS- 
ES AT CHICAGO....... .... 1,100,000 
THE NIACARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAS REMOVED 
From No. 12 Wall Street 
TO NO. 201i BROADWAY, 
Between Dey and Fulton Streets. 
Il. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 
New York, Novy. 15, 1871. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 


<* in the 
United States, 3,000,000 


4.5 William St. 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, 


’ 
ARCH. McKINLAY j 48e2ts- 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


For 
TRAVELLERS, 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIBCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and .paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





WALKER, ANDREWS & C0., 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 


ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Sterling Exchange and Travellers’ and Commercial 
Credits, on UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Franc do. on Paris House. 


Bonds, Stocks and Gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. 


Loans negotiated. 
Deposits received at interest. 


Banking House 


OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CoO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwares 
on 

The Imperial Bank, ) 

Messrs. Clews, Habicht & Co , ¢ London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at ail times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 

Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAR, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





"UncurreNt Bank Notrs, Bonps, Srocks, 
Com, LAND Warrants, Excnaner, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. ~ 5 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe- 
cuted 

ten Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

27" CORRESPONDENTS Of this house, may rely 
upon having their business attended to with fidelity 
and despatch. 3 << oe 

New York CornrResPonpENts: HENRY CLEWS 
& CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 7 


Francis & WLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


&e. 
We keep everything in our line, and ell at lowest 
prices. § 





AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY | 





TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 
NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 
January 1, 1872. 
Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan 1, 1871.$15,676,697 96 
RECEIPTS : 
Premiums and Annuities .. $6,031,879 33 
Interest received and ac- 


crued, including premium 


on gold, ete. .. 1,149,416 S57— 7,181,295 89 








$22,857,393 85 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


| Losses by death . ..... 
Purchased, surrendered, 
cancelled policies 
Life annuitics, matured en- 
dowments, and reinsur- 


. ++ $1,318,958 08 
and 





NI sci shaw ain eich ete 38, 35 
Dividends to policy-holders 849,678 43 
Commissions, brokerages, 
and agency expenses ... 303,867 73 
Advertising anc physicians’ 
ees .. 96,567 35 


Taxes, office and law ex- 
penses, salaries, printing, 
revenue stamps, ete. ... 258,899 91— 4,167,646 49 

$18,689,747 36 

ASSETS : 


Cash in Trust Co., in Bank, 
and on han - $1,345,002 15 
New York State,and other 
stocks (market value, $4,- 

751,182 83) cost... . -.. 4,616,752 43 

Invested in New York City 


nks Stock(marketvalue 
$44,425), cust............. 41,549 00 

Real Estate in the City of 
a ., Srey 1,768, 174 14 


Bonds and Mortgagas (se- 
cured by reai estate val- 
ued at $20,000.000; build- 
ings thereon insured for 
over $8,00v,000, and the 
es assigned to the 
Sompany as additional 
collateral security) ....... 

Loans on existing policies. 
(The reserve held by the 
Company on these same 
Olicies amount to$3,853, - 


8,314,820 00 





BE) woe. cece eecee- nee | 906,688 OD 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
pr due sub nt 
to January 1, :872........ 600,561 17 
Premiums on existing poli- 
cies in hands of agents 
and in course of transmis- 
octal Cee 
Amounts due from Agents. 45,839 61 


Interest accrued to January 
1, 1872 


77,046 14. 18,639,747 30 


Add— 
Excess of market value o 
securities over cost ...... 114,021 10 


Cash Assets, Jan, 1, 1872. $18,803,768 70 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses 
due subsequent to Jan. i, 
Rae 

Amount of Reported Losses 
awaiting proof, &c..... 

Amount reserved for Rein- 
surance on existing Poli- 
cies, insuring $112, 120,- 
0%5 80, participating in- 
surance (at 4 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium) $1,- 
004,733 65, non-participa- 
ting(at 5 per cent.Cariisle 


$212,890 00 
127,900 00 


. 16,841,177 21 
_ during 
72 


un, 187], 
the year, 1 


133,667 12—17,315.634 33 
$1,488, 134.48 


During the year 8,908 Policies have been issucd, 
insuring $24,603,305 84. 


Divisible Surplus 





From the undivided surplus of ONE MILLION 
FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHT THOUS- 
AND, ONE HUNDRED AND THIR?’Y-FOUR DOL- 
LARS and FORTY-THREE CENTS, the Boardof Trus- 
tees have declared a DIVIDEND, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium to each participating 
policy ‘re portioned to its * contribution to surplus. 

Dividends not used in settlement of premium will 
be added to the policy. 

TRUSTEES. 

Morris Franklin, Pres. of the N.Y. Life Insurance Co. 
David Dows (D. Dows & Co., Flour Mer.) 20 South st. 
1. C. Kendall, (Mer.,) Union Bldgs, cor. Wm & Pine. 
Daniel 8, Miiler, (late Dater, Miller & Co.), Grocers. 
Henry K. Bogert (Bogert & Kneeland), 49 William st. 
John Mairs (Merchant), 20 South st. 
W. H. Appleton (Appleton & Co., Pub’s), 549 &551 By 
R, B. Collins (Collins & Bro., Stationers), 370 B’dway. 
William Barton........... ......(Banker), 33 Wall st. 
Wm. A. Booth........ (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall st. 
George A. Osgood. . (Banker), 35 Broad st. 
Henry Bowers...... (Banker), 36 Broad st. 
C. L. Anthovy(Anth & Hall, Dry G'ds),61 Leonard 
Sanford Cobb (Pres. gle Fire Ins. Co.), 71 Wall st. 
Edward Martin (Cragin & Co., Provi’s 400 W. 12th st. 
E. Hoyt(Hoyt, we er & Co., Dry G'ds) 100 Franklin 
H. B. Clafflin (H. B. Clafflin & Co,, Dry Goods), cor. 

Church and Worth sts. 
J.¥F. Seymour..... (J. F. Seymour & Co.), 78 Warren 
Cornelius R. Bogert, M. D........ 8 St. Mark's place 
William H. Beers Vice Pres. of the N. Y. Life Ins Co 








MORRiS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vite Pres’t and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O' DELL, Supt. of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 


| Medical Exam’rs. 

Assistant Medical Ex 
THE ENGLISH AGENCY. 

H. 8. HOMANS, 76 & 77 Cheapside, London. 














